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Selection In Teacher Education 


, a times in this space we have said that, in our judgment, the sound 
approach to balancing teacher supply-demand is the quality approach; that 
indiscriminate recruiting—mass appeals based on the idea of come all, take all, 
with the implicit promise of silk purses from sow’s ears—is bad. 

The quality approach applies with particular force, just at this time, to the 
careful selection of teacher education students. The term “selection” as here used 
does not refer exclusively to initial selection. It refers also to careful guidance 
and screening during the period of pre-service preparation, and thorough follow- 
up of the beginning teacher on the job. 


Teacher education ay face a rising tide of enrollments for the next 
ten years, in all probability a doubling of present enrollments by 1965, perhaps 
more. This means annual increases in enrollments in individual institutions of 
ten per cent or more. 

The time for careful planning of selective admission programs is now. 
W. W. Cook, Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota, expresses it 
this way: “It may seem peculiar that in these days of recruitment involving 
thorough-going attempts to get more people to go into teacher education, we 
should concern ourselves primarily with selective admissions. Actually, this is 
the time we should do just that . . . find out which instruments are effective.” 


The next decade will provide a favorable setting for the validation of in- 
struments and techniques of selection. With steadily increasing enrollments 
and demands for new teachers, placements will generally equal the total product 
of an institution—good, bad, or indifferent. Here is the opportunity to subject 
what we know about selection, or think we know, to the acid test of trial and 
error. By 1965, then, teacher education should be in a position to apply uni- 
versally, with effectiveness and fairness, the results of a decade of patient and 
thorough research. Added to the considerable body of knowledge we have al- 
ready, this new information should enable us to apply the quality approach to 
selection. 


Furthermore, the period ahead is one in which the college, which must be 
sensitive to the size of enrollment in order to survive, can discard apprehension, 
can be certain that with the most discriminating selection techniques it still will 
have all the teacher education students it can serve well. And the decade ahead 
is one in which teacher education programs will stamp indelible impressions of 
their quailty, or lack of it, upon their consuming market. In other words, the 
next decade will provide the opportunity for practical evaluation of the product 
by school employing officials. The inferior product will be unable to compete 
in the open market for jobs when competitive conditions return, as they inevi- 
tably will. During the war, cars of any kind were snapped up at whatever 
price. That is not true anymore; and the time will come when it won't be true 
of teachers. 


The consensus of opinion now, almost universally on college and university 
campuses, is that the general quality of teacher education students, particularly 
those preparing for elementary school teaching, has increased in recent years. Is 
not this the time to nail down the proof? Is not the period immediately ahead 
one in which discriminating, fair selection should apply to those who indicate 
a desire to become teachers? Does not teacher education owe this to society— 
to the children to be taught and their parents—as well as to the canditdates 
themselves? —T.MS. 
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Anica First Temal Shit. 


The Formative Years 


Willis Rudy 


Worcester (Mass.) State Teachers College 


Ox: dismal, rainy morning in the 


early part of July, 1839, three “modest, 
shrinking” girls approached the door 
of a schoolhouse in Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts. This particular set of three 
little maids from school had come to 
take the examination for admission to 
the first class of the recently established 
“Normal.” Inside, waiting to conduct 
the examination, were three illustrious 
members of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education: Horace Mann, Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr., and Jared Sparks. The exam- 
ination was passed with flying colors 
and all three were admitted.’ 

Thus began the first public teacher 
training school in the United States. 
The next ten years were to prove de- 
cisive for it, and for the cause of 
American teacher education generally. 
What was the lasting significance of the 
achievement of this period? What in- 
fluences deriving from the Lexington 
school can be seen in American educa- 
tion today? To answer these questions, 
let us center our attention on two ma- 
jor aspects. Let us note, first of all, the 
remarkable success of the Lexington 
Normal School in maintaining its iden- 
tity in the face of the most virulent 
and menacing opposition. And second- 
ly, let us carefully consider the forces 
which went into the forming of the 


1Memorial of the Quarter-Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Establishment of Normal Schools 
in America; Held at Framingham, July 1, 1864 
(Boston, 1866) . 





This is the story of the founding and 
early struggles of America’s first public 
normal school. Dr. Rudy traces some of 
the events that led to the founding of 
the school at Lexington and describes 
forces which sought to destroy it. In 
conclusion he points out the powerful 
influence of the school’s course of study 
upon modern teacher education. 

This story of early difficulties with 
legislatures, churches, private censors, 
established colleges, teachers, and, of 
course, the pupiis, will not be entirely 
outside the experience of modern edu- 
cators. 











School's first course of study, a curricu- 
lum which was to dominate American 
teacher education for many years to 
come. 


Ever since the early years of the Re- 
public, prominent Americans have been 
calling for improvement of various de- 
ficiencies in the school system. In the 
early nineteenth century, it was ad- 
mitted on all sides that something had 
to be done. Many people realized that 
better teacher training was essential. 
But this immediately raised a basic 
question: How was such training to 
be secured? 


The idea of a “normal” school, that 
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is, an institution for the sole and spe- 
cial purpose of training teachers, had 
been developed many years before in 
Western Europe.” As early as 1735, for 
example, a school of this type had been 
set up at Stettin in Germany. In 1748, 
a teacher training seminary made its 
appearance in Berlin and in 1757 one 
was founded in Halle. The first “nor- 
mal” in France was established in 1810, 
and in Holland, in 1816.8 


It was not long before similar institu- 
tions were set up in the United States. 
Reverend Samuel R. Hall established 
the first in Concord, Vermont, in 
March, 1823.4 James G. Carter fol- 
lowed suit with another private teacher 
training venture in Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1827.5 By this time, de- 
mands were coming from every direc- 
tion for better teachers and for better 
facilities to prepare teachers.® 


The main question now was, How 
shall we proceed? This speedily re- 
duced itself to two possible courses of 
action — either to subsidize teacher 
training in the already-established pri- 


2The word “normal,” derived from a Latin 
word meaning rule, standard, or law, was 
early applied in France to schools of this type 
because they were designed to serve as the 
model or rule by which other schools should 
be organized. For more on this see Samuel E. 
Staples, Normal Schools and their Origin (Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, 1877) . 

SIbid. 

4“But let the character of teachers be im- 
proved, and improvement in the schools will 
follow as a matter of course.” Samuel R. Hall, 
Lectures on School-Keeping (Boston, 1829), 
p. IV. 

5Carter always believed, however, that such 
an institution should properly be operated by 
the public authority. See James G. Carter, 
Essays Upon Popular Education (Boston, 
1826), pp. 44-50 and Speech of Mr. Carter of 
Lancaster Delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, February 2, 1837 
(Boston, 1837) , p. 25. 

6College professors such as Denison Olmsted 
of Yale and George Ticknor of Harvard joined 
with educational leaders like Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet of Hartford and Calvin E. Stowe of 
Ohio, and governors like DeWitt Clinton of 
New York in stressing the importance of such 
schools. 


vate academies, as New York was then 
doing, or to strike out along bold, new 
lines and found separate public normal 
schools, as Massachusetts ultimately de- 
cided to do. This question involved a 
decision of no mean significance for 
the whole future of American public 
education. 


In 1832 the New York Regents pub- 
lished a report which warned the pub- 
lic that setting up separate institutions 
modeled on the teachers’ seminaries of 
France or Prussia would violate Ameri- 
can traditions of individualism, local 
self-government, and laissez-faire. Clear- 
ly, the New York state legislature 
agreed with this point of view; its act 
of May 2, 1834, authorized the Regents 
to foster teacher training by means of 
distributing the excess proceeds of the 
State Literature Fund to such private 
academies as had set up departments 
for the education of teachers." 


For its part, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts decided to follow a dif- 
ferent path. A powerful movement had 
long been under way in that state in 
favor of setting up a distinct and sepa- 
rate, publicly supported teachers’ semi- 
nary. The Prussian system of teacher 
education possessed a particular fasci- 
nation for such local leaders in the field 
as the Reverend Charles Brooks, James 
G. Carter, Horace Mann, and George 
B. Emerson.’ By 1837, the time for 
realizing their dreams seemed at last to 
be at hand. The legislature had cre- 
ated a State Board of Education; Hor- 
ace Mann had been appointed to the 
key post of Secretary; and Edward Ever- 
ett, German-trained scholar and friend 
of the educational “awakening,” was in 
the Governor’s chair. At this point, the 


TCharles A. Harper, A Century of Public 
Teacher Education (Washington, 1939), pp. 
40-43. 

8Brooks brought back a Prussian maxim 
which he never tired of repeating to one 
school convention after another: “As is the 
master so is the school.” See Charles Brooks, 
School Reform, or Teachers Seminaries: A Lec- 
ture Delivered Before the American Institute 
of Instruction (Boston, 1837), p. 15. 
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American Institute of Instruction, 
which included in its membership many 
of the most influential educators of the 
Commonwealth, presented to the legis- 
lature a strong petition for a State nor- 
mal school.® 


Everything necessary for the great ex- 
periment was present, everything, that 
is, save one important commodity — 
money. Given the state of public opin- 
ion and the delicate political situation 
of 1837, it was extremely unlikely that 
a Massachusetts legislature would ever 
appropriate tax funds to subsidize an 
untried experiment in teacher training. 
At this critical juncture, Edmund 
Dwight, wealthy merchant of Boston 
and Springfield, stepped forward and 
pledged $10,000 to support a separate 
teacher training institution, on condi- 
tion, however, that the State match his 
contribution. By April, 1938, his offer 
had been officially accepted, and soon 
the Board of Education was busy mak- 
ing plans to establish three normal 
schools in different parts of the state.’ 


A little more than a year later, the 
first of these schools was ready to open 
at Lexington. In many ways this rep- 
resented the crucial test case. Most of 
the opposition to the normal school 
plan was concentrated upon this one 
school, rather than upon the two which 
opened soon afterwards.11 The whole 
cause of normal schools seemed at the 
time absolutely to depend on the suc- 
cess of the Lexington venture. 


Local Hostility 


What an ordeal America’s first nor- 
mal school had to undergo during these 


®Payson Smith, “A Century of Teacher Edu- 
cation,” National Education Association Pro- 
ceedings 77:326; 1939. 

10Charles Harper, Op. Cit., pp. 21-22. 

11These other two were opened at Bridge- 
water and at Barre (later moved to Westfield) . 
The Lexington school itself moved in 1844 to 
West Newton and in 1853 to Framingham. 

12Rev. Samuel J. May, Memoir of Cyrus 
Peirce (Hartford, 1857), p. 21. Henry Barnard 
was one of those who held this view. 
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early years! Opposition to it and to 
everything for which it stood was deep- 
seated and powerful. Many in the Bay 
State agreed with the point of view of 
the New York State Regents. In the 
opinion of philanthropist Edmund 
Dwight, this widespread local hostility 
was the result of “the self-conceit of the 
present School Teachers who are not 
gratified at being told of their deficien- 
cies, and the avarice of those who em- 
ploy them and do not wish to pay 
more.”!8 Horace Mann put in it much 
the same way when he wrote that “ig- 
norance, bigotry and economy were ar- 
rayed against them.” 


But these were dangerous antagon- 
ists, surely. The Reverend Samuel J. 
May, anxiously writing to Mann in 
August, 1838, reported that “some 
strange ideas about it [the Normal 
School] are afloat in the public mind, 
and a mean jealousy of it is started.” 
He was being told that only sons and 
daughters of the rich would be able to 
afford to attend the normal school and 
that, after graduating, there would be 
no way to compel them to teach, un- 
less it be for wages the public could 
not afford to pay.’ 

From the start, religious antagonisms 
constituted one of the most serious 
threats to the success of the school. A 
kind of sectarian civil war between 
Unitarians and Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists had been under way in Massa- 
chusetts for more than thirty years. 
Many bitter religious partisans came to 


13Edmund Dwight to Horace Mann, August 
9, 1839. Horace Mann Papers. Massachusetts 
Historical Society. Boston, Massachusetts. 


14Arthur O. Norton, Ed., The Journals of 
Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1926), p. XIV. 


15Samuei J. May to Horace Mann. August 
16, 1838. Mann Papers. This kind of public 
antipathy proved very discouraging to Princi- 
pal Peirce, who confided to his diary in Sep- 
tember, 1840: “The Community are not in- 
terested in Normal Schools and I doubt wheth- 
er they will be. I have exhorted, and pro- 
claimed and prayed and labored; and what 
more can I do? I am still as one beating the 
Air.” Arthur O. Norton, Ed., Op. Cit., p. 53. 
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disapprove of the normal school be- 
cause they disapproved of the religious 
opinions of those who were in charge 
of it. Horace Mann was a prominent 
Unitarian layman. The school’s first 
principal, Cyrus Peirce, although an 
absolute idealist in philosophy, (his 
favorite saying was “‘live to the truth”) 
was also suspect from the point of view 
of his Trinitarian opponents; for he 
had once been ordained as a Unitarian 
minister..° As recently as 1833, the 
Congregational Church had been legal- 
ly established in Massachusetts. Public 
education still reflected the influence of 
this establishment. 


One prominent member of the Legis- 
lature, after investigating conditions in 
Lexington, announced that he was at- 
tacking the school because he regarded 
it as a “real engine of Unitarianism.”!? 
When the school moved to its new 
home in West Newton, where there 
then existed but one church, and that 
under the charge of an Orthodox min- 
ister, the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, it met 
with a cool reception. It was not long 
before heated charges were being lev- 
eled at Peirce for not compelling his 
students to attend Sabbath service at 
Gilbert’s church."* To obviate this 
criticism, the Principal rearranged the 
recitation schedule so that no classes 
were held on Saturday. This was de- 
signed to give those girls who wished to 
do so “an opportunity to go home and 
spend the Sabbath with their friends, 
of which many avail themselves!”!® In 
addition, the Board of Education came 
out publicly in favor of non-sectarian 


16Few critics seemed to be aware of the fact 
that the Board of Education had offered the 
Lexington principalship to five different per- 
sons of Orthodox faith, including Jacob Ab- 
bott, noted author of textbooks, and had only 
appointed Peirce after all five had refused the 
post. See Raymond B. Culver, Horace Mann 
and Religion in the Massachusetts Public 
Schools (New Haven, 1929), pp. 117-119. 

17Cyrus Peirce to Horace Mann. September 
18, 1840. Mann Papers. 

18/bid. Cyrus Peirce to Horce Mann. August 
6, 1846. 

19/bid. Cyrus Peirce to Horace Mann. May 
16, 1846. 


religious instruction. One of the sub- 
jects of instruction at the Normals was 
to be “The Principles of Piety and Mo- 
rality, common to all sects of Chris- 
tians,” and daily Bible readings were 
prescribed.*° But this did not appease 
the critics. In 1847, an extremist in the 
Orthodox camp, the Reverend Matthew 
Hale Smith, apparently with the con- 
nivance and encouragement of the Rev- 
erand Gilbert, leveled a particularly 
bitter attack on the godlessness of the 
school. In exasperation, Peirce wrote 
to Mann: “Orthodoxy, for many years, 
has not been very savory in my nostrils; 
but the orthodoxy of W. Newton ab- 
solutely st-nks!"?! 

Had the teachers of Massachusetts 
been united in solid support of the 
school, this sectarian opposition would 
have been easier to deal with, but they 
were not. Many older teachers consid- 
ered establishment of normal schools to 
be a reflection on their own teaching 
methods, and they did not relish the 
idea of young “normal” graduates com- 
ing to their schools with new and “‘for- 
eign” ideas. When Horace Mann re- 
turned from Europe in 1843 and pub- 
lished his now-famous Seventh Report 
praising Prussian and other European 
schools as being superior to many in 
the Bay State, the resentment im the 
ranks of the local teaching profession 
burst into flame. A group of Boston 


20Raymond B. Culver, Op. Cit., pp. 123-124; 
Principal Peirce declared on one occasion: 
“. .. all education, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, should imply a recognition of the truth— 
all truth, especially all Christian truth.” Mary 
S. Lamson, Records of the First Class of the 
State Normal School. (Boston, 1903), p. 59. 

21Cyrus Peirce to Horace Mann. May 19, 
1848. Mann Papers; The Rev. Samuel J. May 
felt sure that it was the “bitter and implaca- 
ble” spirit of Orthodoxy which lay “at the 
bottom of the hostility” to Horace Mann and 
his projects. “Your notions respecting the true 
autho of managing the young children of 
Adam are in direct conflict with the cherished, 
the fundamental doctrines of the orthodox, 
respecting the issues of fallen man. They can- 
not admit the principle you advocate into the 
government of children, without conceding that 
there is more of the angelic than of the devil- 
ish in them.” Ibid., S. J. May to Horace Mann. 
October 14, 1844. 
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schoolmasters issued a blistering state- 
ment castigating both Mann and his 

t project, the normal schools. An ef- 
ort was made to convey the impression 
that normal school graduates were prov- 
ing dismal failures in the teaching posi- 
tions which they had come to occupy.*” 


Opposition of Liberal Arts Schools 

No more friendly to the normal 
school experiment was another impor- 
tant segment of the Massachusetts edu- 
cational world of that period; namely, 
the faculty members and graduates of 
rivate academies and liberal arts col- 
eges. These people tended to look 
down their noses at the early normal 
schools with a kind of contempt. The 
normal school curriculum was not the 
hallowed classical curriculum of the 
Yale Report (1828) and the quality of 
their work was held to be closer to the 
common school than to the college. 
Even in the state-subsidized New York 
academies students soon found that if 
they elected the teacher-training course 
they had a much lower social reputa- 
bility than if they followed the liberal 
arts course. Certain conditions peculiar 
to the early “normals”—the short course 
of study, the rapid turnover of the 
members of the student body, the low 
compensation and lack of prestige char- 
acteristic of the position of “common 
school” teacher—these things did not 
serve to increase the respect with which 
many of the so-called “cultured” elite 
viewed these schools.78 


Curriculum 
In the midst of these hostile blasts, 
Cyrus Peirce had the all-important task 
of improvising and putting into prac- 


22Mary Mann, Life of Horace Mann (Bos- 
ton, 1891), pp. 230-233. 

“Charles A. Harper, Op. Cit., pp. 38-34; 42. 
One observer has suggested recently that one 
of the reasons why Mann and the Board of 
Education stressed the basic “common school” 
subjects as the core of the Normal curriculum 
may have been to repel some of this antago- 
nism issuing from liberal arts colleges. Political 
expediency obviously dictated a policy that 
would reassure academies and colleges and 
would confine itself to modest, purely profes- 
sional aims. See Merle L. Borrowman, The 


tice at Lexington a curriculum which 
would best meet the necessities of the 
existing situation. Under these circum- 
stances, we should not be surprised to 
learn that he chose the cautious policy 
of sacrificing the general and what 
might be termed the “cultural” to the 
strictly professional and technical. The 
1839 curriculum stressed intensive re- 
view of the common school subjects and 
specific instruction in the art of teach- 
ing. In addition, it was provided that 
every student have the opportunity to 
do supervised practice teaching in a 
nearby “model school.”** As Peirce 
informed Henry Barnard in 1841, “Two 
things I have aimed at, especially in 
this school: 1. To teach thoroughly the 
principles of the several branches stud- 
ied, so that the pupils may have a clear 
and full understanding of them. 2. To 
teach the pupils, by my own example, 
as well as by precepts, the best way of 
teaching the same things effectually to 
others.”’?5 

This narrow, strictly professional con- 
cept of teacher training spread from 
Lexington and the other pioneer Mas- 
sachusetts normal schools to New York 
and to the first normals of the West. 
Thus, it came to dominate American 
teacher education during the early, 
formative period.2® What would our 





Liberal and the Technical in Teacher Educa- 
tion. Ph.D. Thesis. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1953. pp. 66-67. 

24Arthur O. Norton, Ed., Op. Cit., p. 10. 
This was the same philosophy announced by 
Governor Everett in a public address in Lex- 
ington on October 16, 1839. 

25] bid., p. 1. 

26Under Massachusetts influence, New York 
State finally abandoned its state-subsidy con- 
cept of teacher training and set up the Albany 
State Normal School in 1844 with David Per- 
kins Page as Principal. Referring to this, and 
similar developments, William T. Harris de- 
clared, many years later: “All normal school 
work in this country follows substantially one 
tradition, and this . . . traces directly to the 
course laid down by Cyrus Peirce or, as I 
should say, by the school board of Massa- 
chusetts.” On this subject see J. P. Gordy, 
The Rise and Growth of the Normal-School 
Idea in the United States, Bureau of Education 
Circular of Information No. 8, 1891 (Wash- 
ington, 1891), p. 43. 
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a of teacher training be today 
ad conditions made it possible, in 
those first schools, to integrate a college- 
type liberal arts curriculum with the 
purely technical aspects of professional 
preparation? 


Finances 


In addition to facing opposition on 
all sides, the normal school venture was 
on the shakiest of financial ground dur- 
ing these first years. Everything was 
frankly experimental and tentative. In 
authorizing establishment of the school 
(April 19, 1838) the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature had specifically limited its ap- 
propriation to cover only three years 
of operation.2* Not a penny was pro- 
vided for buildings, books, apparatus, 
or schoolroom equipment! The origi- 
nal grant could be used only for faculty 
and instructional expenses. “With this 
meager backing, the normal schools 
were expected, by their phenomenal 
success, to convert a generation of 
doubters or they were to close their 
doors as admitted failures.” 

Faced with this kind of financial 
stringency, the friends of “normalcy” 
had to resort to heroic measures more 
than once in order to keep the school 
going at all. At one point, Horace 
Mann had to sell his law library in 
order to pay for the fitting up of the 
Lexington School's boarding house. 
The State could not be prevailed upon 
to pay for this expenditure. Again, 
when the Normal School moved to 
West Newton, Mann had to appeal to 
his friend, Josiah Quincy, Jr., for the 
$1,500 which was needed to acquire the 
building in which it was to be housed. 
The State had no money available for 
this purpose. In addition, Mann had 
to sell more of his personal property to 
pay for the repair and equipment of 
this building.*® 


27On that date, the Legislature had appro- 
priated $10,000 to match Edmund Dwight's 
$10,000. 

28Charles Harper, Op. Cit., p. 24. 

29In 1844, Mann burst into Quincy's office in 
Boston one day and exclaimed: “Quincy, do 
you know of anyone who wants the highest 


Under these circumstances, the situa- 
tion of the Principal was hardly an en- 
viable one. Completely lacking funds 
for necessary assistance, Cyrus Peirce 
was obligated to serve as school janitor, 
going in the coldest weather at mid- 
night to replenish the fire, and rising 
again at three or four in the morning 
to shovel snow or perform other neces- 
sary chores. Many days he had but four 
hours sleep out of twenty-four.°° With 
only the unpaid help of his wife Har- 
riet, he was at the same time expected 
to teach all the courses in the curricu- 
lum, edit the school paper, supervise 
all practice teaching, and serve as dem- 
onstration teacher in the model school! 
Is it any wonder that even “Father” 
Peirce, by instinct a gentle, long-suffer- 
ing, mild-mannered man, sometimes 
lost patience with the less worthy efforts 
of his charges, as when he noted in his 
diary: “Heard one (of) my pupils, this 
day talking about Combe’s Physiology 
being ‘dry’, ‘so dry’. Dry! Combe’s 
Physiology ‘dry’! If it were as dry as 
the seared leaf I am sure there is sap 
enough in her soft head to moisten 
it.”"31 

In view of the many dangerous pit- 
falls which beset the normal school ex- 
periment on every side, we should not 
be surprised to learn that Horace Mann 
was scrupulously, even desperately, anx- 
ious to avoid all publicity which might 
possibly reflect on it in an unfavorable 
way. To this end, he quickly moved for 
the resignation of the school’s music 
teacher when he learned that the latter 
had been involved in an incident which 
could be interpreted as not showing a 
proper “reverence for female chastity.” 
The teacher's resignation, he informed 
Peirce, “will cause no excitement, while 
it insures safety to the reputation of the 





seat in the Kingdom of Heaven? For it is to 
be bought for $1,500.” Quincy immediately 
wrote a check for this amount. Mary Mann, 
Op. Cit., pp. 234-235; also see Memorial of the 
Quarter-Centennial. . . . Op. Cit. p. 53. 
30Raymond B. Culver, Op. Cit., pp. 25-27. 
$1Arthur O. Nortorf, Ed., Op. Cit., p. 67. 
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school.”"*? For this reason, too, Mann 
was alarmed, and somewhat annoyed by 
the active abolitionist activities of the 
Reverend Samuel May, who had as- 
sumed the Principalship at Lexington 
during the two years (1842-1844) that 
Cyrus: Peirce was obliged to be away 
in order to recover his health. When 
May took a number of Lexington Nor- 
mal School girls with him to an aboli- 
tionist meeting in Waltham, Mann real- 
ly lost his temper. “We want good 
teachers of our common schools,” he 
wrote, “and that is what the State and 
the patrons of the Normal schools have 
respectively given their money to pre- 
pare; and any diversion of it to any 
other object is obviously a violation of 
the trust.’’53 

This anxious regard for public sensi- 
bilities also led Mann to protest vigor- 
ously when he learned that Peirce was 
planning to include, among the other 
speakers at a Normal school convoca- 
tion, one Mr. Theodore Parker and 
one Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson: 

Now I forewarn you that such a 
course will bring great odium on 
the school; and not unlikely give 
it a wound from which it will never 
recover. . . . I respect and esteem 
both these gentlemen, as much as 
anyone, but the school must be 
preserved. Think of Mr. Gilberts’ 
being on the spot and witnessing 
such a focus of transcendentalism 
and what is called by all latitudt- 
narianism, to say the least. Beware, 
for I assure you the school will be 
killed by such a course.*4 


More Hostility 
In spite of all these precautions, the 
opponents of normal schools in the 





82Horace Mann to Cyrus Peirce. February 3, 
1846. Mann Papers. 

83Mary Mann, Op. Cit., p. 170. In fairness 
to May, it should be noted that, before assum- 
ing the Lexington post, he had informed Mann 
that in no case would he withdraw himself 
“from the abolitionists for the sake of the 
school.” See Samuel J. May to Horace Mann. 
February 7, 1843. Mann Papers. 

84Horace Mann to Cyrus Peirce. July 26, 
1845. Mann Papers. 


Massachusetts Legislature remained nu- 
merous and dangerous. The experi- 
ment had to undergo a twenty-year or- 
deal, for it was not until 1860 that the 
last of the legislative onslaughts on the 
Normal schools was made.*5 During 
the early part of this period, the fate of 
“normalcy” hung precariously in the 
balance. The shift of only a few votes 
would have resulted in a death sen- 
tence, rather than a reprieve, for Amer- 
ica’s first normal school. In 1840, when 
a report was presented recommending 
abolition of normal schools, a shift of 
thirty-one votes in the Massachusetts 
House would have achieved this result. 
In 1841 a change of only nine votes on 
one crucial roll call would have de- 
stroyed both the normals and the Board 
of Education!8* Hostile memorials con- 
tinued to be presented in subsequent 
legislative sesions, and there was always 
the lurking danger of a sudden adverse 
vote. 

Still, somehow or other, the Normal 
school managed to emerge unscathed 
from all of this. As Peirce put it after 
the 1841 onslaught, “So the axe at last 
has fallen, but nobody’s head has been 
severed.” He went on to ask plaintive- 
ly: “After two signal discomfitures will 
not Dodge [leader of the legislative op- 
ponents] be willing to remain quiet 
and let things go on in fair (and I 
trust) successful experiment?’’s? 

As a matter of fact certain significant 
gains were grudgingly extracted from 
the Legislature in this period. When 
the original three year probationary 
period came to an end in 1842, the 
friends of normal schools were success- 
ful in securing a $6,000 appropriation 
to ensure their continuance for at least 
another three years. Then, when this 
appropriation ran out in 1845, they 
were able to obtain a renewal. In addi- 
tion, a group of wealthy Bostonians, 
headed by Charles Sumner, came for- 


35Vernon L. Mangun, The American Normal 
School (Baltimore, 1928), p. 165. 

86] bid., pp. 191-192; 204-205. 

87Cyrus Peirce to Horace Mann. March 15, 
1841. Mann Papers. 
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ward at that time and agreed to give 
$5,000 for Normal school buildings, 
provided the Commonwealth would 
match this sum. The Legislature not 
only agreed to do this, but also official- 
ly designated the institutions benefited 
by it as State Normal Schools.** 


In conclusion, how may we sum up 
the significance of these first ten years 
in the history of America’s first normal 
school? Beyond any question, a pattern 
was established at Lexington and West 
Newton which was destined to give di- 
rection to the whole future course of 
American teacher training. The pio- 
neer course of study established by 
Cyrus Peirce laid the basis, in this 
country, for all subsequent professional 
preparation for teaching. To be sure, 
this Lexington curriculum also helped 
to open a breach between teacher edu- 
cation and liberal arts education which 
now, more than one hundred years 
later, has not yet been closed. Even 
more important, however, a significant 
precedent had been set up for secular, 
state control of teacher training. The 
public authority had now begun to as- 
sume full responsibility for the educa- 
tion of teachers in special institutions 
of its own creation. Implicit in this 
action was the power, ultimately, to 
establish and enforce definite standards 
of teacher preparation and competence. 
In the United States, henceforth, teach- 


88Charles Harper, Op. Cit., pp. 24-25. 
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er training was to go forward under 
democratic, public auspices. It was not 
to be left under the control of special, 
exclusive groups with vested interests, 
whether academic or denominational. 
Above all, what had been won at Lex- 
ington was a victory for the principle 
of universal, democratic education, and 
thus for the cause of the ultimate eleva- 
tion and enlightenment of the common 
people. The Rev. R. C. Waterson, 
speaking in July, 1848, at the Third 
Triennial Convention of America’s first 
normal school, put it this way: 


. .» Many are looking with painful 
apprehension upon the stability of 
our institutions, when questions 
are beginning to agitate the coun- 
try which will eventually shake it 
to its centre. At such a period our 
chief hope is in the thorough and 
wise education of the people. The 
duties of the Teacher under such 
circumstances, become doubly sa- 
cred; and to carry them out in a 
high and noble spirit may well be 
considered as worthy of any effort 
or sacrifice.*® 


It was in this spirit that Mann, 
Peirce, and the other pioneers of Amer- 
ican teacher training labored. They 
faced heartbreaking odds, but they kept 
the faith. Though they could not be 
sure of it in their time, their labors 
were not to be in vain. 


39Proceedings of the Third Triennial Con- 
vention of the West Newton State Normal 
School, July 26, 1848, (Boston, 1848), p. 29. 

















European Universities Since World War Il* 


M. J. Langeveld 


Professor and Head, Department of Education 
Utrecht University, Holland 


Mor: than any of the European 


universities the American were and are 
aware of their educational obligations 
to the society that makes their existence 
materially possible, though it be true 
that society, at the same time, stands 
and falls by the contribution of those 
selfsame universities. In no part of the 
world is the discussion of “general edu- 
cation” in the university’s curriculum 
so intensive and nowhere else is the 
realization of such a task felt as so pri- 
mary an obligation as in this country. 

This, we must bear in mind, is an es- 
sential part of what the university is in 
the United States. 

Now when we look at the European 
universities we find an essentially differ- 
ent ideological background of what a 
university is and should be. We find a 
system, belated in its social develop- 
ment and in its awareness of the very 
different task a modern university has 
to fulfill compared with what these uni- 
versities set as an ideal in the sixteenth 
or even nineteenth century. There is 
no doubt about it: The traditional form 
of the university in Europe must change 
in order to become again that nucleus 
of cultural life that the university used 
to be in another form in other times. 
It is very well to boast of a long history, 
but personally I prefer an honorable 
future, and all a great past is worth 
shows itself by what kind of acts it 
obliges me to do just now and here. 

Some of you, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
will probably remember the letter 


*An address delivered at a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Association for Higher Education 
in New York City, June 28, 1954. 








This is a strong indictment of Euro- 
pean Universities by a _ distinguished 
Dutch professor. Dr. Langeveld main- 
tains that “the traditional form of the 
university in Europe must change in 
order to become again that nucleus of 
cultural life that the university used to 
be.” 

Immediately following this paper is a 
commentary by Dr. Robert Ulrich who 
began his professional career in his na- 
tive Europe but has, since 1933, con- 
tinued it as professor of education at 
Harvard. 
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Douglas N. Norman some weeks ago 
wrote to the Manchester Guardian to 
explain with ample frankness that visi- 
tors from Britain and Europe—as a 
European I cock my eye at this very 
British way of putting in the “and” 
between “Britain” and “Europe,”—that 
visitors from Britain and Europe under- 
estimate American universities, schol- 
ars and audiences grossly. I am inclined 
to believe Mr. Norman is right here. 
But isn’t the point of his argument not 
so much an attack on personal arro- 
gance of certain European “and” Brit- 
ish professors as well as on a European 
(and_ British) underestimation of 
American scholarship as such? In other 
words: does not Mr. Norman’s state- 
ment actually confront one system with 
another system, one ideology with an- 
other? I think so and I would like to 
try to produce some evidence for my 
opinion. 
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For about twenty-five years now, I've 
had the pleasure of hearing all kinds 
of foreign scholars and in my own 
country—Holland—I often had exactly 
the same experience as Mr. Norman 
apparently did in the States. And if 
Mr. Norman went to Western Germany 
—a country flooded with visiting pro- 
fessors, he would hear the Germans, in 
the privacy of their own set, pour out 
exactly the same complaints. About two 
years ago I wrote a letter to the editor 
of The Times Educational Supplement 
from Hamburg University, where I was 
then a visiting professor, to ask some 

uestions of exactly the same implica- 
tion as Mr. Norman had in mind when 
he wrote his letter to the Manchester 
Guardian. 

Doesn't this mean that Mr. Norman 
is right, but that 7 am right too? Which 
would amount to the result, that Mr. 
Norman is only wrong in supposing 
that the privilege of listening to poor 
lectures by foreign scholars is limited 
to the Americans. And that would lead 
us to an important result: apart from 
individual cases, we have here to do 
with the conflict of two university- 
idealogies. 

Mr. President, you invited me to 
speak to this distinguished audience 
Developments in Higher Educa- 
tion. This is a development: we dis- 
cover in Europe and in the United 
States that our universities should not 
be judged from the point of view of 
superiority or inferiority, but that there 
are fundamentally different ideologies 
at the basis of different university sys- 
tems. It would be quite a good object 
of study for cultural anthropologists 
who—for a change— might take the 
Sorbonne in Paris instead of Samoa, or 
Oxbridge professors instead of New 
Mexican Indians. A study called “Com- 
ing of Age in Oxford” or “University 
Patterns” would, I believe, be of great 
interest to us all. 


Aim of the Universities 


If I may now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
lead your attention back to the point I 


started from—“general education” and 
the university's task in a modern society 
—I am in a position, I think, to make 
clear what I would like to say in the 
first place: Since the Second World 
War, the leading European universities 
have not essentially changed their atti- 
tude toward the two questions I raised. 
They are not interested in general edu- 
cation; they go on functioning in rela- 
tion to modern society just as they did 
before the First World War. Their 
special aim still is to train scholars, 
scholarly specialists, the scientific elite. 
And surely this is one possible aim of 
universities. It was not their original 
aim—as some people like to think— 
but it was already part of their original 
purpose. The scholar could still in the 
eighteenth century be a private person, 
a person who was not connected with a 
university. But in the nineteenth cen- 
tury this type of scholar lost the very 
possibility of existence as a result of 
the tremendous expansion of empirical 
research. The function of the universi- 
ties changed essentially: they now be- 
came the only place where scientific 
work on a high level could be done 
with the necessary help of large labo- 
ratories and libraries no private person 
could afford to possess. Since then the 
development of industrial laboratories 
has again created the possibility of non- 
university developments in scientific re- 
search which of course had again its 
consequences for the university: the 
preparation of young people who had 
to function effectively in industrial 
laboratories, governmental services, etc., 
was not only a question of giving the 
right skill and knowledge to them, but 
it demanded also the preparation of 
their mental attitude in such a way 
that they could take heavy responsibil- 
ity toward the society they were enter- 
ing. 

The horizon of social life within 
which the students and former students 
live, is no more the simple and clear 
one of professional and scholarly life 
only. e education of the student’s 
personality can no more—if it ever 
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could—be left to scientific training it- 
self on the theory that from such train- 
ing personality may be expected to 
emerge as a noble but incidental by- 
product. The universities have to take 
this responsibility now for the person- 
ality development of their students, 
the more so since the knowledge and 
skill with which we provide them may 
turn out to be a perilous privilege. The 
atom bomb is certainly a sensational 
but by no means the first or the most 
subtle example of it! 

Have the European universities ac- 
cepted the consequences of this tre- 
mendous responsibility to a more or 
less satisfactory degree? I deny it. Of 
course there are a number of university 
people who realize this responsibility 
and who do what they can. But as uni- 
versities I cannot see that these bodies 
accept the full consequences of their 
educational responsibility as they were 
most clearly brought to the mind by 
World War II. 

This, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, means in a way, that my reply 
to your kind invitation to speak about 
the development of European universi- 
ties since the Second World War is a 
negative one. 

Generally speaking and consequently 
generalizing, my opinion is, that our 
universities largely failed in the domain 
where their development should have 
been greatest. Our universities and 
their ideological background are most- 
ly sixteenth and pare nineteenth cen- 
tury. They still think in terms of quan- 
tities of learning and of passed exami- 
nations. The one criterion—the quan- 
tities of learning—finds its prototype in 
the heavy-hearted, learned professor. 
The other—that of the passed examina- 
tions—in the industrious schoolboy. 
And now we may, of course, collect a 
good deal of learning and I hope stu- 
dents will continue to pass their exami- 
nations, but taken as the very essence 
of the university the learned professor 
and the industrious schoolboy are out 
of date. Both are sufficiently infantile 


to indicate clearly what the university 
should do also and where its develop- 
ment should have been greatest: in the 
education of the student for his social 
responsibilities and for his life as a 
morally clean and stable personality. 

This failure of our universities is the 
result of an enormous cultural erosion: 
a coherent philosophy of human cul- 
ture and of what might be considered 
to be compatible with human dignity 
and what is not, is completely lacking 
as a basis of development. In such a 
vacuum the representatives of mono- 
axiomatic theories like Marxism or oth- 
er forms of materialism have a danger- 
ously easy opportunity to explain what 
should be. The universities, however, 
will have to answer that question them- 
selves and that answer should procure 
the students with more than only an in- 
terpretation of the unity of science. For 
science can carry on a long time with- 
out any theory about its unity. The 
answer of the university will have to 
be more ambitious: it has to deal with 
the unity of cultural life, that is: of 
human life. For human life cannot 
persist without a coherent understand- 
ing of its unity. 

Is there any positive development to 
be seen in this respect, so closely con- 
nected with the one I mentioned pre- 
viously (the education of the student’s 
personality for his future responsibil- 
ity) ? I do not believe it. 

We are living “on the pocket of our 
fathers,” we live from the past, from 
the traditions that stopped for a long 
time to bear on the present situations; 
we are eating into the cultural capital 
collected by former generations and all 
the vast quantities of knowledge we col- 
lect, cannot replace the singleness of 
mind of the man who knows what he 
lives for and what is compatible with 
the dignity of man. 

When, implicitly, Mr. Norman was 
raising the question of difference in the 
ideological background of universities, 
he could have asked those universities 
whose representatives annoyed him— 
rightly—so much, whether they under- 
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stood that the origin of their misunder- 
standing of American university audi- 
ences was to be sought in their intuitive 
interpretation of what a university has 
to be? An interpretation which led 
them into that premonitional feeling 
that they would be misunderstood by 
an audience that lives within another 
frame of reference. This is happening 
all over the world and personally I can 
tell you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that I 
have been lecturing in a good many 
countries, in a good many universities, 
mostly in a language which was not my 
mother-tongue and that I am fully 
aware of my deep uncertainty about 
what my audience takes for granted and 
what not, what it is interested in and 
what it is not, what their frames of ref- 
erence are and what not. Our univer- 
sities, Ladies and Gentlemen, are not 
making much headway to understand- 
ing themselves, but—if they would, 
they might discover that they, in many 
respects, are still living in passed ages 
and that they do not — the student 
to build up his life as a human being 
deserving that name. The universities 
do if the matters of human life what 
many parents do in sexual education; 
they leave that to the gods and the 
street. 

This is not a question of producing 
lofty theories but of the most bitter 
reality. May I ask you to remember 
that the students in European univer- 
sities and other institutes of higher edu- 
cation plus the younger adults, have 
seen no world that could mean much of 
an explanation to them of what human 
dignity could be at all. And it is this 
lack of clear emotional and rational 
conviction of what man and his social 
life could and should be, which brings 
this younger generation into the dan- 
gers of cheap theories and slogans. 

What we had to reconstruct in Eu- 
rope after the war ended, was not of a 
material character only. Everybody 
knows that. But there were some prob- 
lems involved that one might lose sight 
of, if our colossal spiritual obligation 
has been stated before sufficiently. May 


I draw your attention to some of those? 

Even if we had all the money of the 
world we could not bring a staff togeth- 
er in our institutes of higher education, 
which could do the job. The job, I 
mean to say, of helping a younger gen- 
eration not only to become clever and 
learned, but helping these youngsters 
to find an attitude to human life that 
can satisfy their best and deepest desire 


to be a good man and to live and die 


for the right case. It will take us a 
long time to build up a teaching staff, 
with an esprit de corps, with a positive 
attitude toward its fundamentally edu- 
cational task. I need not tell you that 
staff-problems were among the most ur- 
gent in Germany. But let’s be honest: 
aren't they baffling in many other Eu- 
ropean countries, too? The more so, 
when a university would be looking 
not only for the scholar but also for the 
educator in the candidates for a profes- 
sorship. All too often we see the schol- 
ar who is a poor educator preferred to 
the educator who is a mediocre scholar. 
Particularly where we can’t afford to 
have them both, the result is a univer- 
sity which runs away: from its immedi- 
ate duties. 


Research 


May I now call your attention to the 
question of research and the facilities 
required therefor. An important part 
of the great material and personal help 
of the United States went into the 
stimulation and performance of re- 
search. This, of course, was of great 
value to the universities and to the 
younger generation also, as it gave them 
an opportunity of practical training in 
their field of science. Yet here also 
looms a great problem which cannot be 
solved by the same means. If the type 
of the student becomes more exclusive- 
ly determined by “research,” especially 
if this research pertains to industrial 
development, the mentality of the stu- 
dent is not influenced any more in or- 
der to shape his personality, to help 
him to become a morally clean and sta- 
ble personality, but in order to make 
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him an efficient technician. What might 
arise is the industrialized personality: 
the machine in the machine—the type 
of man required by the dehumanized 
destruction machinery of modern ar- 
mies, but also the type of man who fits 
best into any autocratic, industrialized 
society. The type who, in fact, feels 
well in a soviet-world. Again the ques- 
tion arises to what final aim material 
means are really spending their effort. 
However, you'll remember the great 
Steelman Report (1947) in which we 
read: “the laboratory became the first 
line of defense and the scientist the in- 
dispensable warrior.” We see, I am hap- 
py to say, at the same time a strong 
development of research in the social 
sciences and in psychology. Without 
any doubt it is the American influence 
which brought these sciences into such 
intensive action. In the spheres of in- 
dustrial psychelogy, vocational guid- 
ance, social work of all kind, develop- 
ment of human relations, we see an 
activity—mostly either with small own 
means or eventually with American 
money — let loose on a scale Europe 
never thought of before. This, of 
course, contributes greatly to the coun- 
teraction of dehumanization as a social 
phenomenon at large. 

There is, in a sense, nothing particu- 
larly European in what I told you about 
the inner struggle that is going on. You 
will probably remember D. W. Hill's 
book on: Science, Its Effect on Indus- 
try, Politics, War, Education, Religion 
and Leadership, a book published in 
1946 in New York. He, too, speaks 
about “a presence staring us in the face, 
waiting until we open our eyes.” Amer- 
ica’s awareness of the human factor in 
industry and in industrial living of a 
people as a whole has meant the essen- 
tial stimulant to all the research, to all 
the new forms of training and educa- 
tion for educationists, social workers, 
child guidance workers, to all those 
who try to watch over the human de- 
velopment of the human being. ; 

But you ask me about European unt- 
versities since the Second World War. 


Then I may not keep silent about the 
fact that many a faculty or senate does 
everything to keep its doors shut for 
such perilously new subjects as sociol- 
ogy and social sciences in general, to 
psychology even and to several differ- 
entiations of this field of knowledge, to 
education and—e.g.—to the training of 
teachers for secondary schools. Many 
a university has even no chair or de- 
partment for these sciences and for 
these forms of training. The nine- 
teenth-century ideology of science for 
science’s sake and the sixteenth-century 
ideology of the philologist and _his- 
torian oppose such novelties with com- 
bined strength. 


A New Kind of Student 


Our students provide us with a third 
example of the development and the 
problems of the European universities 
since the Second World War. The great 
majority of them comes to the univer- 
sities in a hurry to run through their 
most strictly necessary courses as soon 
as they can. The type of the prewar 
European student who could take some 
time for his personal development and 
for his social activities on the money 
of his parents is rapidly disappearing. 
In France one out of five students re- 
ceives direct financial aid and the other 
four of them very often try to earn 
something and mostly all of them are 
poor, although that country spends 
some 13 million dollars a year on direct 
and indirect help to its students. In 
England and Wales about 75 per cent 
of all students receive direct financial 
assistance from the central government 
or from local education authorities. In 
Germany the same urgent necessity is 
felt with the refugee students, the dis- 
placed persons, and those who already 
since 1945 found a temporary-definite 
home in the Western zones though com- 
ing from the Eastern parts. An unpro- 
portionate number of these young peo- 
ple flee to the university in order to 
delay their entrance into social com 
tition and they do so in the illusion 
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that ... “one day the Eastern zone will 
be open to us and then there will be 
plenty of jobs for us.” Here the finan- 
cial support of the student is, in a way, 
a disguised form of unemployment 
benefit. 

This movement to help the student 
financially brings about a certain de- 
mocratization of the university. But 
the student remains to feel that he has 
to rush on; that he should not lose his 
time by becoming interested in any- 
thing which is not on his strictest pro- 
gram and consequently he is in great 
danger to say to his professor: “Please 
stop considering my personality devel- 
opment; I must get ready for my exam- 
inations and then hurry on to a job.” 
He is inclined to skip the so-called un- 
necessary, and so he is well on his way 
to support the attitude of those teach- 
ers who do not care for their educa- 
tional obligations. This results, as will 
be clear, in the necessity to increase the 
stress on the educational obligations 
and responsibilities of the universities 
and at the same time in the university's 
appeal to the government to increase 
the amount of financial aid to the stu- 
dents. Yet in a country like Italy there 
are no grants given at all and the ques- 
tion is justified, whether this policy 
does not contribute to the political 
radica!:zation of the Italian students. 
Oniy a wealthy country like Sweden 
can still actually do without scholar- 
ships of any kind. 


Autonomy 


While all these movements are going 
on in the world of higher education, 
without there being a satisfactory 
awareness of its social and educational 
responsibilities, there is one point to 
which I finally would like to refer, 
where — I believe — we must acknowl- 
edge, that such an awareness is funda- 
mentally active. In the countries that 
have been under German occupation 
there is, in a quite unprecedented way, 
a movement going on with exactly the 
same aim as we find in universities of 
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formerly colonized countries: the as- 
piration for autonomy. Autonomy for 
the sake of truth, autonomy for that 
essential aspect of human dignity: hon- 
esty, autonomy for the sake of the per- 
sonality of professor and student. Here 
we should recognize that the universi- 
ties hold an entirely sound scientific 
and educational position. 

It is most interesting to see, that my 
compatriots might read their very words 
in the Report on University Education 
in Malaya (London 1948) : 


“Autonomy means that (the university) 
should be an independent corporation, not 
controlled by any department of Govern- 
ment, possessing its own funds and spend- 
ing them within legal powers as it thinks 
fit, and carrying out in its own way its 
public duty, which is the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge. Its officers and 
teachers must not be government servants, 
but must be in a position to speak truth 
as they see it, whether it is convenient or 
inconvenient to the Government for the 
time being. The teacher must recognize 
his obligation not to indoctrinate students 
but to teach them to think; to postulate 
his conclusions calmly and judiciously, not 
to indulge in propaganda and not to make 
dogmatic assertions on questions which are 
inevitably matters of controversy; nor can 
he be placed under any control save that 
of university opinion.” 


It is quite evident that the general 
tendency of this statement continues 
and confirms an agelong struggle of the 
human mind for rational and moral 
freedom. If, however, such autonomous 
bodies are not sufficiently aware of their 
social responsibility and if their under- 
standing of what human life should be 
is wrong—and why should these uni- 
versities become infallible simply by 
becoming autonomous?—they will be 
great dangers in the State. 

This again means that the cultural 
crisis of our universities is not primarily 
one of organizational form, nor one of 
funds only. It is first of all and most 
essentially one of mentality. It is the 
question of what we are anxious to live 
and willing to die for which is funda- 
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mentally fermenting in our universities 
—as it is in our world. 

It is our task, the task of our gen- 
eration and of us, university-people, 
people who pledged our lives to truth, 
as they see truth as the very core of 
human dignity, to accept the conse- 
quences and to live up to our implicit 
or explicit ideals. We cannot go on liv- 
ing on the capital collected by former 
generations’ cultural creativity. We'll 
have to pay for our own living. We did 
so in "14-18, we did so again under the 
autocracies, we did so in the Second 
World War, we did so since then in 
Korea, we did so and we'll do so. If 


a human life will survive for following 
generations, you Americans will have 
paid for it with the blood of your men 
and boys and with the blood of the 
hearts of your mothers, your wives, 
young daughters. We Europeans—, we 
Dutchmen, know what we are talking 
about. We—like you—are proud of a 
country well integrated in an economic, 
social, and moral sense. We know what 
we are talking about when we speak of 
human life worth that name. 

We'll tell our youngsters and we'll 
live the example to them. There is 
nothing to be afraid of—we know what 
we stand for and we know the price. 





Commentary 


Robert Ulich 


Harvard University 


l FULLY agree with Professor Lange- 
veld’s contention that a university 
which considers itself an institution 
with merely intellectual, and not also 
with social and moral obligations does 
only half of what it should do. That is 
perhaps even too optimistic a statement, 
for how can the intellect be productive 
—except in a merely mechanical sense 
—unless it is grounded in sound emo- 
tions? Plato has seen this clearly, but 
though we like to quote him, we all too 
often disregard his advice about the 
necessary interaction between the con- 
templative and the active qualities of 
man. 

I also agree with Mr. Langeveld’s 
statement concerning the reluctance of 
the European universities to widen the 
scope of their responsibilities beyond a 
pattern that might have been right, or 
at least understandable, in earlier cen- 
turies, but is inadequate in view of the 
gigantic problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury. From my own experience in Eu- 
rope before and after the second World 
War, I could cite many examples. That 


which frightens me especially is the 
complete ignorance of many professors 
of the role the teacher of youth should 
play in our modern society. They still 
think it is enough if he is an expert in 
linguistics, mathematics, or the sciences. 
It escapes their attention that he should 
also be a guide of the younger genera- 
tions through the embarrassing multi- 
tude of our deeper intellectual, moral, 
and political conflicts. To be sure, I 
could mention a number of men who 
are conscious of the necessity of a re- 
form. But, unfortunately, they are 
everywhere in the minority. 

So far, I feel nothing but a sense of 
agreement with, and gratefulness for, 
Mr. Langeveld’s frank and courageous 
words. But I wish I could go with him 
just as far in his hope that the introduc- 
tion of the social sciences might more 
or less solve the problem of higher edu- 
cation. I believe I am free of prejudice 
against sociology and related fields. In 
Germany before the last war, I success- 
fully urged such chairs upon the Saxon 
institutions of higher learning. Per- 
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haps I am myself a sort of a hybrid be- 
tween the humanities and the social 
sciences. But what is going on under 
the name of “social science” in the 
United States shows, together with great 
promise, also signs of danger. 

There are a goodly number of social 
scientists, experimental psychologists, 
experts in education, and so on, who 
are almost proud of their ignorance of 
the great religious and philosophical 
traditions of mankind, though they con- 
stantly deal with human interests pro- 
foundly discussed since the time of the 
Vedas. We have among them advocates 
of the science of “social engineering” 
who apparently do not see that social 
engineering is the supreme character- 
istic of totalitarian countries, but not 
of democracies, for the latter believe 
that man should not be regarded as a 
machine, but as an end in itself. 

We have in many of the new depart- 
ments courses which, from my point of 
view, do not serve, but do damage, to 
the cause of human education. If one 
wants a humerous example, because 
sometimes a good laugh is the best way 
of crying to high heaven, he may read 
E. B. White’s story on the course in 
“Ghostwriting” announced in the cata- 
logue of one of our well known uni- 
versities. (E. B. White, The Second 
Tree from the Corner, Harper and 
Brothers, p. 167. See also Abraham 
Flexner, Universities, American, Eng- 
lish, German. Oxford University Press, 
a book which, though first published in 
1930, is not yet antiquated with respect 
to American universities.) 

I condemn, and have shown so in 
writing, the sleek and unscholarly criti- 
cism of the American public school and 
our institutions for the training of 
teachers —a form of criticism which 
now seems to be in vogue among cer- 
tain people who claim to defend “the 
intellectual virtues.” But I cannot deny 
that certain activities going under the 
name of “relating the students to mod- 


ern and practical life” have frightened 
me during the two decades I have been 
in this country. Sometimes I would pre- 
fer a European professor, who tena- 
ciously clings to good scholarship as the 
first requisite of an academic man, to 
the advocates of modern dexterity. 

But let us assume that all social sci- 
ence courses were as good as some of 
them really are; would we not still be 
in the realm of mere theoretical discus- 
sion? How can we be sure—and here 
lies from my point of view the ultimate 
responsibility—that this theoretical dis- 
cussion transfers itself into responsible 
practical action? What are we doing in 
this domain? In all likelihood that 
which impresses foreigners about Amer- 
ican colleges and American life in gen- 
eral is not due to courses in the social 
sciences, but to the way Americans live 
with each other, in their families and 
their communities, with a minimum of 
class consciousness and a high degree of 
cooperativeness, despite all competition 
in the economic area. 

Not only because Professor Lange- 
veld ends with a note of optimism, but 
out of deep personal conviction, I also 
want to avoid the impression of a de- 
featist. I am glad to be a teacher in one 
of the American universities. On the 
whole, the academic air is not sticky, 
reactionary, and conceited; there is a 
fresh wind. And though some of the 
professional minds have perhaps, from 
the point of view of an old European, a 
little bit too much of the charm of in- 
tellectually uncorrupted simplicity, 
most of these minds are not closed, but 
open. And though they may make you 
sometimes furious, with very few ex- 
ceptions they do not make you des- 
perate. 


Dr. Langeveld comments: “I think that Dr. 
Ulich and I agree even more than he believes. 
I nowhere intended to advocate the introduc- 
tion of the social sciences to solve the prob- 
lems of higher education. Since this is evi- 
dently a simple misunderstanding, I conclude 
that we agree fully—Editor. 
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A Study of Variables for Use in Selection‘ 


Merle M. Ohlsen and Raymond E. Schultz? 


University of Illinois 


L we accept the idea that children 
are our most important resource, then 
we must not allow just anyone to enter 
the teaching profession. Failure to use 
what we know in screening teacher edu- 
cation candidates could, in part, ac- 
count for our teacher shortage. In ad- 
dition to hurting children, the failures 
on the job hurt the profession and dis- 
courage young people from entering it. 
Seeing teachers fail and hearing them 
complain about their unfortunate lot 
certainly discourages youth who are at- 
tracted to teaching. Furthermore, these 
poor teachers hamper the work of com- 
munity leaders in raising salaries and 
improving teachers’ working conditions. 

Teacher education institutions should 
use the research findings which are now 
available to them in developing screen- 
ing procedures. Before a student is 
ever admitted to a teacher education 
program, appropriate personal data and 
test scores should be secured with refer- 
ence to his attitude toward others and 
life in general, scholarship, mental 
ability, personal ambitions, and emo- 
tional adjustment. After he has been 
admitted to a teacher education pro- 
gram, the staff should continue to study 
these factors as the candidate works 
with children and adults. In other 
words, selective retention should also 
be practiced. 


1This research was supported by a grant 
from the Bureau of Research and Service, 
College of Education, University of Illinois. 

2Mr. Schultz recently moved to Florida State 
University. 


In this paper we summarize the find- 
ings produced by our exploratory work 
at the University of Illinois. We are 
making a progress report with the hope 
that we will enlist others’ help. This 
report is concerned with the techniques 
which discriminated between some of 
our best (top 15%) and poorest (bot- 
tom 15%) student teachers. We hope 
eventually to use the more promising 
techniques in identifying the poor pros- 
pects before they are ever admitted tc 
the program. 


Procedure 


Originally, we intended to select the 
top and bottom fourth of each group. 
This we found was too difficult. When 
pushed beyond approximately fifteen 
per cent in each extreme group, super- 
visors could not reach a consensus on 
the next choice—especially in selecting 
students for the poorest group. 


After careful study of the other al- 
ternatives available to us, we elected to 
use team judgments of University su- 
pervisors in each teaching field (agri- 
culture, mathematics, elementary, etc.) . 
In each of these fields there is a head 
supervisor who teaches his special sec- 
tion of the methods course and super- 
vises student teachers. In most fields he 
is assisted either by other full-time 
members of the college staff or by ad- 
vanced graduate students who hold 
part-time appointments. Each student's 
supervisor saw him teach at least six 
classes on at least three different school 
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days. Each supervisor knew all students 
in his section. 

At the end of the student teaching 
period the head supervisor called a spe- 
cial meeting of his assistant or assist- 
ants, if he had any, to select the best 
and rest student teachers. In these 
meetings the supervisors discussed each 
student's teaching procedures, his 
strengths, his weaknesses and his teach- 
ing situation. After they reviewed each 
case, they worked as follows: first, they 
selected the best student teacher in 
their section, then they selected the 
poorest in the group; next, they select- 
ed the best and the poorest in the 
group which was left. This process was 
continued until they had selected the 
top and bottom fifteen per cent of the 
students enrolled in their section for 
that semester. For each of these stu- 
dents placed in an extreme group they 
also noted the primary reasons for plac- 
ing him in that group. 

In analyzing the reports of all super- 
visors except those who trained teach- 
ers of exceptional children we found 
that chance could not account for the 
fact that they associated the following 
strongest traits with the best student 
teachers much more frequently than 
they did with the poorest student teach- 
ers: imaginative, creative, enthusiastic, 
personally interested in pap. positive 
attitude toward teaching, adaptable and 
demonstrated ability to use own initia- 
tive. With reference to teaching tech- 
niques, the best student teachers were 
dehnitely superior to the poorest ones 
in the following ways: (1) they moti- 
vated pupils and held their interest 
better; (2) they planned their work 
more carefully; (3) they demonstrated 
a better understanding of the teaching- 
learning process; (4) they were much 
more inclined to involve their pupils 
in helping plan the classroom activi- 
ties; and (5) they seemed to under- 
stand better what they could expect 
from their students. 

We also found that the following 
weaknesses were more frequently asso- 
ciated with the poorest student teach- 


ers rather than the best ones: difficulty 
in working with people; lacking in 
imagination, creativity and sense of re- 
- pegpacsage and emotionally unstable. 

or our purposes here these character- 
istics merely suggest traits which should 
be studied through use of appropriate 
instruments. 

To date we have used several differ- 
ent kinds of instruments in comparing 
characteristics of our best and poorest 
student teachers. The rest of this paper 
is concerned with these findings. 


Selective Instruments 


A Sociometric Test 


An analysis of responses made on 
Ohlsen’s sociometric test® revealed that 
the best student teachers were much 
better accepted by their peers than were 
the poorest ones. All but 6 (out of 51) 
of the best student teachers received 
positive scores while only 6 (out of 51) 
of the poorest received positive scores. 
Typically, the best student teacher re- 
ceived a score of -+-7; the poorest a 
score of —5. Most of the student teach- 
ers in the middle 70% of the group re- 
ceived a score of 0 or +1. In other 
words, those between the two extremes 
had about as many positive choices as 
negative choices. Furthermore, those in 
the middle 70% of the group tended to 
be mentioned less frequently for either 
positive or negative choices than those 
in the other two extremes. 


Thematic Apperception Test 


Five of Alexander’s* eight pictures 
from his adaptation of the Thematic 
Apperception Test were used with 


8Merle M. Ohlsen and Raymond E. Schultz, 
“As Best and Poorest Student Teachers Are 
Seen By Their Peers,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, 40: 22-28, January, 
1954. 

4Theron Alexander, Prediction of Teacher- 
Pupil Interactions With A Projective Test, 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1949, 66 
pp. Pictures number |, 3, 4, 5 and 7 were 
used in our study. These pictures are avail- 
able in microfilm, as a part of the dissertation, 
at the University of Chicago library. 
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forty-nine of both our best and poorest 
student teachers. On the basis of a 
standard interpretation of the stories 
written about these pictures we eventu- 
ally defined twenty-five questions which 
were used in identifying important cues 
in students’ stories (e.g. “What is the 
setting for this story?” (1) School-work 
being done at home; (2) Extra-curricu- 
lar scene in school; (3) Classroom 
scene; (4) Non-school scene). Among 
these twenty-five questions there were 
only nine questions for which chance 
could not account for differences in the 
stories. These questions were concerned 
with the setting for the story, children’s 
attitudes toward school, the identifica- 
tion figure and his outlook on life, his 
ability to make decisions and whether 
the student described, interpreted, or 
evaluated the behavior of characters in 
his stories. While more work needs to 
be done with both these pictures and 
other pictures and better questions need 
to be developed for content analysis of 
stories, this approach deserves further 
study. Our experience suggests that this 
approach will produce data which can 
be reliably scored by clerks and be used 
in screening teacher education candi- 
dates. 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


When we compared fifty best and 
poorest student teachers’ responses on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks 
we failed to obtain significantly differ- 
ent profiles for these extreme groups. 
However, they did respond quite differ- 
ently on some items. On these items 
the best student teachers revealed inter- 
est in working with and helping people, 
in occupations involving teaching, and 
in pursuing intellectual interests. The 
poorest student teachers tended to avoid 
occupations related to teaching and to 
select ocupations which offered greater 
status and income. When their choices 
involved working with people they 
chose occupations permitting them to 
manipulate rather than to help others. 
Moreover, the students in the poorest 
group did not identify themselves with 


occupations which require considerable 
intellectual ability and they were not 
sure they could accept emotionally un- 
stable persons. Should further research 
support these findings, teacher educa- 
tors could use a masked key for quick 
scoring of these items in selecting candi- 
dates. 


Life Values Test 


The tendency of poorest student 
teachers to be self-centered was also re- 
vealed in response to item number one 
(what counts most in life for you?) in 
Ohlsen’s Life Values Test. Incidentally, 
this was the only one of the five items 
in the test for which differences in stu- 
dents’ responses could not be accounted 
for by chance. Best student teachers 
were definitely more inclined to put 
others’ welfare ahead of their own. 


Autobiography of Future 


Students from each of the extreme 
groups responded to these directions: 
“Imagine yourself ten years in the fu- 
ture and have a good big daydream 
about it. Describe a day of this life ten 
years in the future. Visualize the sort of 
person you would like to be, the sort of 
life you would like to be living and the 
sort of things you would like to be do- 
ing. Start at the time you get up and 
describe your activities until you retire 
at the end of the day.” Through their 
stories the best students revealed that 
they were more dedicated to service of 
others than were poorest student teach- 
ers. The best student teachers were also 
more inclined to write at least a part 
of their story in a school setting. Fur- 
thermore, as the best group looked 
ahead into this most productive period 
of their lives, they tended to be less 
inhibited in sharing their plans beyond 
the ten year period. They also were 
more optimistic about life in general. 
Personal History Questionnaire 

When students apply for student 
teaching at the University of Illinois, 
they provide the Office of Student 
Teaching with a personal history. Each 
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student realizes that the responses 
which he makes on this questionnaire 
are used to help him. First the ques- 
tionnaire is studied by his University 
supervisor, and then it is sent on to his 
cooperating teacher. Both use it to get 
acquainted with the student so they can 
help him more efficiently. In this ques- 
tionnaire each student was asked to 
give a brief description of the commu- 
nity in which he spent most of his life 
and to write a short autobiographical 
sketch on his life. Any differences in 
best and poorest student teachers’ re- 
sponses on these two items could be ac- 
counted for by chance. Chance could 
also account for any differences in the 
type and size of school they attended, 
their reasons for choosing teaching as 
a vocation and their own perception of 
their weakest and strongest traits. How- 
ever, their descriptions of the experi- 
ences which were most helpful in pre- 
paring them for student teaching were 
somewhat different. The best student 
teachers were more inclined (than 
could be accounted for by chance) to 
stress their academic proficiency and/or 
special work experience in their teach- 
ing field and to mention successful ex- 
periences in working with children. In 
discussing what they would like most 
to get from student teaching the best 
student teachers also tended to stress 
learning how to work with young peo- 
ple more than did the poorest ones. 
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Incomplete Sentence Test 


Most of our work with this technique 
has been done with an unpublished in- 
complete sentence test which was devel- 
o by R. Stewart Jones and Eugene 
L. Gaier. On the basis of our work with 
this test we have identified the twelve 
most promising items for our a pees 
These items were concerned with the 
student teacher’s ability to reveal his 
acceptance of himself, his pupils and 
his profession. Next, we plan to seek 
discriminating items in other incom- 
plete sentence tests and build an instru- 
ment which may be used in screening 
our candidates. 


Summary 


We are convinced that teacher edu- 
cation institutions should screen candi- 
dates with greater care. We feel that 
using what is now known to screen 
candidates will not only result in pro- 
ducing better teachers but that it will 
attract more and better people to the 
profession. 

Up to now we have uncovered only a 
few clues which may help us solve our 
problems in screening teacher educa- 
tion candidates. We have identified 
one promising technique—the sociome- 
tric test. We have identified two others 
that are worthy of further study—the 
thematic apperception test and the in- 
complete sentence test. 








Teacher Education in India 


Hugh B. Wood 


University of Oregon 


| is saddled at present with an 
educational system inherited from the 
British and largely unsuited to the edu- 
cational needs of the masses of Indian 
youth. Throughout the land, individ- 
ual educators, special committees, state 
departments of education, and the cen- 
tral government are engaged in study- 
ing the needs of youth, formulating 
plans, and making recommendations 
for a better educational system. Radi- 
cal changes are imminent. 

Only about a fourth of India’s youth 
are now in school but most states are 
passing compulsory attendance laws and 
universal education is an accepted goal. 
These two factors, the development of 
a new curriculum and the extension of 
education to all children, make teacher 
education one of the most critical prob- 
lems for Indian educators during the 
next few years. 

Most of the teacher training staffs 
with whom I have talked realize the 
significance of these two factors and 
the need for examining their programs 
in the light of new needs, but they feel 
frustrated by government domination 
and lack of both leadership and money. 
For half a century they have been train- 
ing teachers for a system of education 
designed for a few who would go to 
college and then into government cleri- 
cal work. As in America, the training 


10n sabbatical leave 1953-54 on a Fulbright 
assignment in India. Data in this article are 
from Indian references, visits to seventeen 
training institutions, examination of catalogs 
and literature from fifty-six, and numerous in- 
terviews with principals and staff members. 





The attempts of the people of Asia 
to overcome illiteracy and build new 
nations among “old” peoples make 
some of the most interesting stories in 
education. This article is a description, 
by an American, of the education of 
teachers in India. 

Dr. Wood finds that India is “saddled 
with an educational system inherited 
fro:a the British and largely unsuited 
to the educational needs of Indian 
youth.” The author believes that the 
teacher education institutions must 
soon decide whether they will lead or 
follow educational change. 











program has followed change in the 
public schools. The role of leadership 
is new for many; it will take time for 
the necessary adjustments to be made 
which will permit new roles for teacher 
training institutions. 


Teachers Colleges 


The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe briefly the present program of 
teacher education in India. For those 
now engaged in helping India remodel 
her educational system, for those who 
may help in the future, and for others 
interested in her general welfare, some 
better understanding of her problems 
may result. 

Professional education for teachers is 
of comparatively recent origin in India. 
Madras had a normal school course as 
early as 1856, but it did not develo 
into a teachers college until 1887. A 
school at Jabalpur became a teachers 
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college in 1890. Several other colleges 
were organized during the next thirty 
or forty years, but it was not until the 
1930’s that most of the present institu- 
tions were started. Many of them have 
been opened since World War II. 

At present there are about sixty-five? 
institutions offering teacher education 
at the graduate level, and perhaps twice 
as many that offer professional curricu- 
la at the undergraduate level for the 
training of secondary teachers. It is 
estimated that there may be as many as 
750 normal schools of sub-collegiate 
level that train primary teachers. 

Most of these are government financed 
or subsidized, and many students at- 
tend at government expense, usually 
promising to teach for at least two years 
after completing their training. In ad- 
dition there are usually some tuition 
scholarships, and some institutions are 
tuition-free for all students who are 
admitted. Tuition, when charged, va- 
ries from about $8.00 to $36.00 per year. 

Teacher training institutions in In- 
dia are quite small. All of them have 
established quotas, usually between 50 
and 150 students, with a few as high as 
250, for those training secondary teach- 
ers. The normal schools average per- 
haps 200 students each. Thus the typi- 
cal teachers college faculty may com- 
prise a principal and four to ten staff 
members; the normal school might have 
fifteen or twenty staff members. A few 
staff members hold doctor’s degrees; the 
majority in the graduate institutions 
hold the M.Ed. degree which repre- 
sents two years of professional training 
above the bachelor’s degree. The B.T. 
degree (one year of professional train- 
ing above the bachelor’s degree) is 
common among staff members in the 
undergraduate colleges; the training of 
normal school staff members is usually 
less, perhaps no more than normal 
school training plus experience. 


2Many of the statistics contained in this 
article are based on estimates because central 
data-collecting procedures were inaugurated 
only recently and no published data are avail- 
able in many instances. 


The degree teachers colleges are usu- 
ally affiliated with one of the Universi- 
ties of India (though rarely located on 
the same campus) and train mostly sec- 
ondary teachers and a few administra- 
tors and supervisors. The final exam- 
inations are administered by the Uni- 
versity, which also grants the degree. 
Some of these institutions offer under- 
graduate professional curricula, but 
most of the undergraduate training is 
given by independent, unaffiliated, two- 
year institutions designed solely for 
teacher training. These undergraduate 
colleges train mostly middle-school or 
lower-secondary teachers (grades V to 
VIII), but because of the shortage of 
teachers, many higher secondary teach- 
ers hold only undergratue diplomas. 
As indicated above, primary and kin- 
dergarten teachers are trained in nor- 
mal schools that admit trainees after 
they have completed seven or eight 
years in the public schools. 

In addition to their regular teacher 
training programs, many teachers col- 
leges and training institutions offer lit- 
eracy classes as a service to the commu- 
nity and as a source of practical experi- 
ence for their students. Most of them 
also offer short refresher courses for 
teachers. One offers special library 
training courses; several offer special 
training for administrators and super- 
visors. Only a few sponsor or conduct 
research, but these few are doing quite 
creditable work at the present time. 


The Student 


The student in the teacher training 
institution represents a cross section of 
educated Indians. In a study made of 
300 teachers and headmasters, 85 per 
cent came from poor or low-average 
homes, those from rural areas (farmer 
class) tending to train for primary 
teaching, and those from urban areas 
(clerk, teacher, white-collar class) tend- 
ing to train for secondary teaching. 
This common origin was confirmed by 
college principals with whom I talked. 
Teaching in India is perhaps 80 per 
cent a man’s profession and represents 
a rise in social and economic status, al- 
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though teachers’ salaries are still some- 
what less than those of government 
clerks with somewhat comparable train- 
ing. Most men, of course, aspire to 
positions as headmaster which may pay 
twice as much as teachers’ positions. 
Teaching is often used as a stepping 
stone to law or other occupations, but 
most of the students in training seem to 
have the usual amount of “service” 
spirit found among teachers the world 
over. For many, teaching offers an op- 
portunity to break away from the tra- 
ditional and often oppressive family 
ties and obligations. Thus, the spirit of 
unrest and adventure, and a surge of 
ambition often characterize the young 
student or teacher. 


Academically, the student in teacher 
training compares favorably with other 
college students in India. Students se- 
lected to attend at government expense 
usually must have top academic rank, 
and other students, because of the lim- 
ited quotas of the institutions, will gen- 
erally fall in the first or second rank. 
Only a few institutions will admit third 
rank students. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the public schools in In- 
dia generally admit children a year 
earlier than in America and provide 
only ten or eleven years of schooling. 
Thus, students enter college at least 
two years earlier and with about two 
years less training than in America. 
This difference in maturity is apparent 
in the training institutions as well as in 
the other colleges. 

Most of the graduate training is co- 
educational but undergraduate colleges 
and normal schools are usually for 
men or for women. Most schools are 
residential; very few students live at 
home. Aside from the usual housekeep- 
ing chores, often including cooperative 
eating, only a few students take on 
paying part-time jobs and these are 
held to a few hours per week in order 
to permit a full academic load. There 
are no part-time students. 

There are no fraternities or sororities 
in Indian colleges. There may be 
“house” organizations in the hostels, 


and debating and forensic societies are 
almost universal. Many students in the 
liberal arts colleges and universities are 
quite active politically, and various 
kinds of demonstrations are frequent. 
However, students in training institu- 
tions are noticeably less active in this 
respect, perhaps because the institu- 
tions are quite small, and perhaps be- 
cause the students are more serious in 
their purposes. 
Examinations 

Degrees and diplomas are based on 
a final comprehensive written examina- 
tion taken at the end of the training 
course and covering most of the sub- 
jects. In the liberal arts colleges, the 
“intermediate” examination comes at 
the end of the second year, the “final” 
at the end of the fourth year. Inasmuch 
as there usually are no intervening ex- 
aminations or checking on progress, stu: 
dents tend to loaf until the last month 
or two prior to the examination and 
then cram intensively. However, this is 
less true in the training institutions, es- 
pecially in the one-year programs. 
Again, the reason may be greater seri- 
ousness of purpose, or perhaps, as one 
might expect (at least, hope!) the in- 
structional methods and evaluation pro- 
cedures may encourage more construc- 
tive study habits. (Many principals did 
not confirm this observation of mine, 
based on visits to both types of institu- 
tions; they felt that there couldn’t be 
more “loafing and waste of time” in the 
liberal arts colleges.) 

For each subject taken, there is a 
“paper” to be written, usually three 
hours in length, in the final examina- 
tion. For Supervised Teaching there is 
a practical demonstration examination. 
Inasmuch as there is no state certifica- 
tion of teachers and a serious shortage 
exists, even those who fail the final ex- 
amination may often find teaching po- 
sitions. The training institutions offer 
practically no placement service, so 
each graduate seeks his own position. 
At least one institution, however, oper- 
ates very successfully a two-year follow- 
up program of its graduates. 








Degrees and Diplomas 

The curricula for the professional 
training of teachers in the various de- 
grees and diplomas are not as well 
standardized as in America but can be 
described in general terms. The most 
common degree is the Bachelor of 
Teaching (B.T.) which is a one-year 
professional program with a four-year 
B.A. or B.S. as a prerequisite. This is 
offered by all of the graduate institu- 
tions that train teachers, and is the com- 
mon training for upper high school 
teachers. 

The next most common degree is the 
Master of Education (M.Ed.), a one- 
year program with the B.T. as a pre- 
requisite. This degree involves course 
work and sometimes a thesis. It is of- 
fered by only seventeen universities and 
is common training for teachers, college 
staff members, and some headmasters in 
larger schools. 

A few universities offer the Ph.D. in 
Education, a two-year thesis program, 
without course work, above the M.Ed. 
The University of Calcutta offers the 
M.A. and the M.S. in Education which 
are similar to the M.Ed. Examinations 
for all of the degrees above are admin- 
istered by the universities. 

The most common undergraduate 
program is a two-year curriculum, usu- 
ally entirely professional but sometimes 
including liberal arts courses, leading 
to a Diploma in Teaching (Dip.T.). 
The prerequisite is high school gradua- 
tion. This is the typical training for 
teachers of the middle grades and often 
the upper high school grades. The 
training provides for specialization in 
one or two subjects as with the B.T., 
indicating its original design for train- 
ing secondary teachers. 

The common program for primary 
teachers is a two-year, mostly profes- 
sional curriculum with grade VII or 
VIII as a prerequisite. It is offered in 
separate institutions known as normal 
schools and leads to the Trained Teach- 
ers Certificate (T. T. C.). 
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Typical curricula for these programs 
include courses in History and Philoso- 
phy of Education, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Principles of Education, School 
Organization and Administration, Gen- 
eral Methods of Teaching, etc., much 
as in American programs. 


Teaching Methods 


An examination of the syllabi of 
these courses indicates close similarity 
with those in American training col- 
leges. The method of teaching, how- 
ever, as observed in several colleges, is 
usually lecturing. In a few cases, stu- 
dents were given assignments in con- 
structing test items, reporting on some 
educator, making a map, and similar 
classroom or laboratory activities. In 
some institutions, students make actual 
case studies and field surveys, construct 
and administer classroom tests to stu- 
dents in the practice school, supervise 
Scout troops, and carry out other indi- 
vidual and group activities of a prac- 
tical nature. 

In the more conventional institu- 
tions, supervised teaching consists of 
writing lesson plans for the required 
number of individual lessons and then 
teaching as many as time permits in the 
practice school. 

The required number of lessons may 
be prepared for consecutive teaching, 
but usually must be in at least two sub- 
jects. Very few institutions provide for 
full-day practice experiences in the 
model school. Most of the colleges have 
their own model or practice schools, 
but many also use the public schools 
in the neighboring communities to pro- 
vide more facilities. 


Common Criticisms 


It would be presumptuous for a for- 
eigner to attempt to evaluate India’s 
teacher training program after a few 
months of observation. However, in- 
terviews with teacher training special- 
ists, headmasters, and state department 
personnel, and a survey of teacher edu- 
cation literature reveal the following 
common criticisms by Indian educators: 
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. The teacher training institutions are 
not organized as a group, and there- 
fore have little exchange of infor- 
mation, conduct little research, and 
have limited cooperation in improv- 
ing their program. 

. The teacher training institutions 
are often isolated from the public 
schools. Their closest affiliates, the 
practice schools, often are not typi- 
cal; staff members often lack prac- 
tical experience in the public 
schools. 


Because the teacher training institu- 
tions largely confine their work to 
professional training, their outlook 
often is narrow and theoretical, and 
the young teachers in training often 
fail to see the relationship between 
content and methodology. 


. There is far too little time for su- 
pervised teaching, and too often it 
is not a continuous or a practical 
experience. Often professional train- 
ing and supervised teaching follow 
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actual teaching experience. 

5. A high degree of regimentation in 
the administration of teacher train- 
ing and in the public schools mili- 
tates against effective training, es- 
pecially in the development of dem- 


ocratic principles, concepts, and 
practices. 
Some of these criticisms are peculiar 


to Indian education; others will have a 
familiar ring to Americans engaged in 
teacher education. As indicated in the 
beginning, teacher training in India 
now is largely the handmaiden of the 
public schools. Changing social condi- 
tions in the New India are forcing 
changes in the total educational pat- 
tern. Teacher training institutions soon 
must decide what part they will play 
in shaping India’s future—whether they 
shall take the lead through extensive 
experimentation and research in re- 
molding the curriculum, or whether 
they shall continue merely to train 
teachers for the schools as they now 
exist. 











NOTICE 
The March, 1955, issue of The Journal of Teacher Education will be 
mailed to subscribers in April rather than in March in order that the 1955 
Teacher Supply and Demand Study, included in that issue, may be com- 


plete. 

















Education for Teaching 


Lester S. Vander Werf 


Northeastern University 


Mas and deft are the fingers 


pointing at public education today. As 
a whipping boy the American Free Pub- 
lic educational system has characteris- 
tics par excellence: it touches the lives 
of 90 per cent of American children 
and, in one way or another, most 
adults; it spends in the neighborhood 
of five billion annually with the aggre- 
gate still climbing; in nearly every com- 
munity its classrooms bulge for atten- 
tion. Any institution so vast, so per- 
vasive and ubiquitous, so consumptive 
of the public purse, must, many think, 
contribute in no small way to the multi- 
dimensional dis-ease of our time. 


And since education is undeniably 
no better than its teachers, institutions 
now preparing them are being subject- 
ed to incisive scrutiny. This is all to 
the good, provided some balance is 
maintained. What follows is one man’s 
partial definition of balance. 

The criticisms of Teacher Education 
fall roughly into three categories. Let 
us take them one by one. 

1. People now teaching are not of 
sufficient quality. 

Somehow teaching does not attract 
superior persons in adequate numbers. 
This is difficult to deny. Without thor- 
ough analysis of all the causes, anyone 
will recognize that the complexity of 
the situation prevents an easy solution. 
Even the wildest of critics offer only in- 
creased salaries as the readiest of an- 
swers. Professional groups the country 
over are literally boiling with the desire 
to bring the best people into their 
ranks. 

As Americans we are caught in a 
value-trap so tight that unclamping 


may take something approaching a rev- 
olution. On the one hand, we give an 
enormous bonus to a young athlete 
merely for signing a contract to play 
baseball, or make it possible for a con- 
testant on a boob radio quiz, by nam- 
ing a book, to earn more money in 
prizes than the author did in royalties; 
on the other hand, we allow the gradu- 
ates of our schools financially to out- 
strip the teachers themselves. While no 
instructor expects to earn as much as 
the business executive or the superior 
muscle-man, teaching is the profession 
that underwrites all others. No, it is 
more—because America has committed 
itself to a school system, free and pub- 
lic, which literally undergirds democ- 
racy itself. 

For what it may be worth, I believe 
that a teacher in today’s schools must 
be: 

a. A good specimen of our culture who 
should possess respect for self and others 
and generally behave as a free person in 
a free society. 

b. Intelligent enough to think with power 
and be able to stimulate most of his best 
students to do likewise. 

c. Emotionally controlled so that he can be 
as flexible as the situation demands, drive 
steadily toward self-imposed goals, and 
maintain balance or recover quickly in 
adversity. 

d. Exceptionally healthy. 

e. Imaginative in following one or more spe- 
cial aptitudes. 

f. A well-rounded person of many interests 
who is capable of reading in widely dif- 
ferent fields. 

g- One who likes people and can work with 
them, but not be emotionally dependent 
on them. 

h. Convinced of the power of education and 
the teacher’s worth to society. 
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College staffs, contemplating selective 
processes, often manifest nostalgia for 
the bizarre personality. “Some of the 
best teachers I know are queer birds.” 
That so many of them wind up in col- 
lege teaching probably suggests that 
higher education acts as a kind of 
mother-figure for straying offspring. Yet 
the research done by Terman, Hollins- 
worth and others over the last thirty 
years indicates that mentally superior 
people tend to have more of the desira- 
ble social and personal qualities than 
the less able. A few neurotics at the 
college level will do relatively little 
harm and they do add to the general 
amusement of the students. 

But teaching on “lower” levels is so 
important that selection cannot be left 
to chance. The day is gone when any- 
one can teach. Teachers must be hand- 
picked for the job. There is, however, 
considerable doubt if Americans will 
pay the price. The price is high. Noth- 
ing short of a reversal of value systems 
will ameliorate this most crucial of all 
crises in education. 

But give teaching the value it de- 
serves, screen candidates for it, and a 
good guess is that many of the legiti- 
mate criticisms will take care of them- 
selves. 

2. Teachers are not cultured, learned 
people, probably the result of too much 
emphasis on methods and similar non- 
essentials. 

It is, of course, obvious that some 
difficulty would ensue from attempts to 
give “learning” to those incapable of 
absorbing it. But again, for what it 
may be worth, I believe that a teacher 
in today’s schools must know more 
about more things than ever before, in- 
cluding: 

a. The contributions of men and times to 
the development of society as we know 
it, as well as important issues now con- 
fronting mankind. 

b. His own special field and its relationships 
with closely allied fields. 

c. How children grow and develop and 
how to adapt “a” and “b” to growth 
levels. 

d. How students learn and how to structure 


“a” and “b” so that desirable outcomes 
result. 

e. How to communicate effectively in stand- 

ard American speech and in writing. 

f. How to find answers to many of his own 

problems through his own research or 
through the application of the research 
of others. 

g- How to unify all his knowledge into a 

meaningful philosophy. 

Ends like these do not accrue auto- 
matically as a result of any education, 
but let it be said that the distribution 
should resemble the following: one half 
time in general education; one third 
in a field of specialization; and one 
sixth in professional study and prac- 
tice. I am not alone in advocating such 
proportions. Professional groups in 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, for 
example, have made similar recom- 
mendations. Further, a solid program 
in all of these categories would serve as 
one important selective device. 

Some of the criticisms give the im- 
pression that the methodological as- 
pects of teaching are the fog of some- 
body’s recent pipe dream. Actually the 
first Professor of Education was ap- 
pointed over seventy-five years ago, 
while supervisory positions, created to 
improve instruction well over a century 
ago, have their origin in pre-constitu- 
tion days. Extremists would use the 
word pedagogy, resisting education as 
a usurpation of the academician’s pre- 
rogative, at best an adulteration of 
education. Without arguing the point, 
one could suggest that education surely 
involves some process of injecting 
knowledge, understanding, experience 
or whatever, into the nervous systems 
of “students.” Many teachers are effec- 
tive without knowing why, giving the 
illusion that “teachers are born,” that 
only knowledge of subject matter is 
important. Yet any reasonable mind 
would accept the thesis that teachers 
differ greatly in their skill. The differ- 
ences, indeed, are so great that a varia- 
tion in knowledge cannot by itself ac- 
count for it. 

Now it happens that many teachers, 
particularly on the college level, not 
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only do not know to what extent they 
are effective but do not care. Results 
on tests of their own making, plus the 
curiosity and drive of students, prevent 
careful analysis. Under the circum- 
stances they do not have to care. But 
a fairly recent development in higher 
education is the widespread concern for 
better teaching, a recognition at long 
last that knowledge and training in re- 
search are not enough. Internships are 
one means being employed to rectify 
the situation. 

All of this supports what people in 
elementary and secondary schools have 
known for these many years—that there 
is more to teaching than knowing the 
subject, more even than knowing what 
makes teaching effective. The signifi- 
cant thing is knowing and doing what 
is known to be effective. To make the 
how function, time and practice, plan- 
ning and analysis, making and testing 
relationships are necessary. What in 
higher education passes as “stimulating 
lectures” or classroom histrionics would 
by themselves do little to build a salu- 
tory atmosphere for learning in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Lest any of the foregoing be misun- 
derstood, it should be stated emphati- 
cally that since teachers must teach 
something, what is to be taught comes 
first, in sequence. That is, a prospective 
teacher should have available a wealth 
of knowledge and adaptive experience 
applicable to his level of operation. 
The extent of mastery of any given sub- 
ject will depend, of course, on the age 
evel of the students he is to teach. 

Be this as it may, those who have 
studied the problems of teachers, in- 
cluding teachers themselves, and who 
have no other desire than to improve 
instruction in the public schools, are 
fairly well agreed that besides general 
education and mastery of specialized 
subject matter three essentials form the 
professional backbone of any respect- 
able teacher education program today. 

(1) The place of school in society. 

Its names are legion, but the ideas 
underlying this aspect of the program 
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have commonality. On one side of the 
coin are the emerging characteristics of 
American society as seen through a 
perspective of history and other social 
sciences, the conflicting forces operating 
upon individuals and the resulting am- 
bivalence of values; on the other, the 
development of the unique American 
educational system, its strategic impor- 
tance in American life, its continuing 
problems, its organization on_ local, 
state and federal levels. The marked 
deviation from straight History or So- 
ciology or other is immediately appar- 
ent and any lack of content is almost 
entirely due to incompetent teaching. 


(2) A study of children, variously 
called Child or Adolescent Psychology, 
Growth and Development, or Human 
Development. 

One need only to consider the wide 
variation among people or the difficulty 
of teaching about American Govern 
ment at the fourth grade level to real- 
ize how significant, to the teacher, could 
be the insights accruing from such 
study. Recently a school superintendent 
made this statement: “I can honestly 
say that my high school teachers know 
their subjects and their methods, but I 
wish they knew adolescents. Their 
teaching would be far more effective if 
they did.” One could well ask why 
these teachers, many of whom must 
have “had” courses in psychology, do 
not know their students. I am tempted 
to suggest that a course in psychology, 
isolated from real people, is of ques- 
tionable value. Or, as one observer 
said, “The relation of the course to 
children is purely accidental.” Evalu- 
ations of this kind have led many insti- 
tutions to provide for students oppor- 
tunities of contact with, and case studies 
of, individual children during the for- 
mal study of child development. 

(3) Learning. What was once titled 
“Methods of Teaching” has now gen- 
erally become some variation of “Prin- 
ciples of Teaching.” What years ago 
was viewed as a bag of tricks or tech- 
niques has developed into a study of 
the learning process and its implica- 
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tions for teaching. How children learn 
is rapidly becoming a meaningful pro- 
fessional field rooted in years of excel- 
lent and provocative research. But 
again, once knowing, how does one 
teach? Time must be provided for 
prospective teachers to plan specific seg- 
ments of their future work in the light 
of growth levels of given groups of 
children, objectives to be derived gen- 
erally from the study of society and/or 
the elements in their field of specializa- 
tion. And to tie all of this to reality, 
there must be some opportunity for 
actual teaching by plans previously 
made. 


3. A third criticism is that Professors 
of Education control the preparation, 
certification and placement of teachers, 
and thereby operate a self-elected he- 
gemony over the public school system. 

In all honesty, I know of no such de- 
liberate intentions among educators. It 
would be far less incredible to suggest 
that the original impetus and a major 
share of the sustaining impetus to pro- 
grams in Education came and continue 
as a result of the needs of teachers as 
seen by themselves and their employers. 


As for control of the public schools, 
it is widely apparent that many com- 
munities have abdicated their respon- 
sibilities. But I know of no Professor 
of Education or school administrator at 
present who is not giving major em- 
phasis to soliciting or arousing com- 
munity participation. My talks with 
superintendents indicate that many 
would be glad if their communities 
would assume some of the headaches 
they now share with no one. 


While it may seem relatively simple 
to require courses and expect compe- 
tence to follow, there is no magic in 
specific mandates. Those who sense the 
inadequacies of the present certification 
system would hesitate to eradicate it 
without something better. In some 


states, New York for example, the state 
agency approves an entire pre-service 
program, virtually making the institu- 
tion the certifying agency. Considerable 
flexibility is thus possible. 
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There are behaviors manifested by 
people in education that may suggest 
the appearance of control. One is the 
number of professional organizations. 
There are too many. Since “education” 
is not academically respectable in some 
quarters, “educationists” apparently de- 
sire to off-set their professional insecur- 
ity by sharing each other’s psychological 
misery. One finds, too, an incredible 
interlocking of directorates among ex- 
isting organizations. Status positions 
are the most precious of all rewards, 
madly jockeyed for during national 
conventions and through publications. 
Unable to crash the sacred territory, the 
have-nots form new organizations with 
the hope of establishing some kind of 
professional equality. All too often the 
“crust” moves in to take over. Almost 
yearly new organizations arise, presum- 
ably to fill a need not previously met. 


In spite of these conditions a few 
of the more prominent organizations 
are at last hiking their sleeves in prepa- 
ration for sustained professional in- 
noculations. What Flexner did for 
medicine, teachers want desperately to 
do for themselves. 


A long list of colleges could be named 
whose undergraduate programs have 
been evaluated or reorganized by teams 
representing widely scattered segments 
of the institutions. In many places this 
kind of cooperative effort has resulted 
in a new appreciation by academic pro- 
fessors of the kinds of study in which 
prospective teachers ought to be in- 
volved. The important point is that 
people in education realize that ade- 
quate teacher preparation cannot be 
conceived except in relation to the total 
resources available. 


Those who fear the hierachy in edu- 
cation would do well to investigate the 
influences on the schools of other kinds 
of hierarchies—religious, economic and 
political. In the long run, the Amer- 
ican people will designate the limita- 
tions they want placed on all their in- 
stitutions. This is no less true of edu- 
cation. 





New Horizons in Research 


Lucien B. Kinney 
Stanford University 


5 ll current scene in teacher edu- 
cation is marked by questioning of 
practices previously accepted, search for 
shortcuts, doubts as to the validity of 
the basis and extent of professional 
standards, and insistence that the most 
economical means be discovered for 
bringing emergency teachers up to the 
required standard of preparation. This 
active interest in teacher preparation 
is readily accounted for by two conflict- 
ing pressures. On the one hand is the 
consistent upward trend in professional 
standards, which have steadily _re- 
sponded to greater demands for teach- 
ing competence in the modern school. 
On the other hand is the pressure of 
the teacher shortage, resulting in con- 
version programs, emergency appoint- 
ments, and other makeshift procedures. 
It has also resulted in proposals and 
experimental programs that challenge 
the basic assumptions on which teacher 
education has rested in the past. 

It is a truism that variation from 
existing practices and introduction of 
new ideas are essential to progress. No 
programs are exempt from the necessity 
for justifying their effectiveness. Yet, 
it is disturbing that in the present situ- 
ation there is little tendency toward ex- 
perimental testing of new theories, or 
sound scientific study of problems and 
programs. The issues are too grave to 
be settled on any other basis. 

Properly defined, the test of any pro- 
gram for teacher preparation is simple: 
Does it produce good teachers? Pro- 
vided the definition of a good teacher 
is sufficiently broad and objective, this 
is a question suitable for research. Yet, 
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until now, research in the field of teach- 
er preparation, and in fact, teacher 
competence in general, has been inef- 
fective for lack of an adequate cri- 
terion.! Special Group A at the Albany 
Conference of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards has proposed a defini- 
tion? which fulfills this requirement. 
The implications this holds for research 
are worth examining. 


Definition of Teaching Competence 


A definition of teaching competence 
suitable for research purposes should 
be designed to serve two functions. A 
conceptual framework, to outline the 
important areas of teacher responsibil- 
ity and activity, has long been needed 
to orient programs of teacher prepara- 
tion, and to serve as a guide in setting 
up hypotheses. Any such conceptual 
framework must take into account the 
variety of roles the teacher plays in his 
relationships with the various groups 
served by the school. Thus, a director 
of learning in the classroom becomes a 
counselor and guidance worker with 
the individual pupil, a liaison with 
home and community, and a member 
of the profession with his colleagues. 
In the definition presented by Special 
Group A, the responsibilities of the 


1This point is brought out clearly by Harry 
Levin in an excellent article: “A New Per- 
spective On Teacher Competence Research,” 
Harvard Educational Review, 24:98-105, Spring, 
1954. 

2Factors in Teaching Competence. Report 
of Special Group A, the Albany Conference, 
NCTEPS, NEA, Washington, 1954. 
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teacher are defined in six roles: 


Director of Learning 
Counselor and Guidance Worker 
Member of the School Community 

Mediator of the Culture 
Liaison with the Community 
Member of the Profession 


A second function of such a defini- 
tion is to serve as an objective cri- 
terion. A specification of the desired 
product is needed to test the validity of 
programs and procedures in teacher 
education. To serve this purpose the 
definition must be sufficiently objective 
to be commonly understood by all those 
concerned with it. The competences re- 
quired for effective performance are 
outlined operationally for each role, in 
the definition proposed. 


The Pre-Professional Curriculum 


The neglected areas where research is 
needed in education are numerous and 
important. Yet nowhere is the need 
more urgent than in the program of 
professional preparation. Both at the 
pre-professional and the professional 
curricular levels there is need to define 
the functions of the program, and to 
test out promising hypotheses for pro- 
gram development. 

In developing hypotheses worth test- 
ing in experimental program building, 
the key question is, What preparation 
is required for effective performance in 
each of the teacher roles? An examina- 
tion of the several teacher roles justi- 
fies the common assumption that teach- 
ing competence has its foundation in 
the basic sciences, general education, 
and academic scholarship. Proficiency 
as a Director of Learning, for example, 
depends on the foundational sciences: 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, 


and possibly others. Given a concep- 
tual framework and criterion, the pre- 
cise nature and extent of these founda- 
tions is a matter for experimental de- 
termination. In like manner the role 
as Mediator of the Culture suggests 
need for a certain depth of scholarship 


in the great disciplines and other areas 
of the cultural heritage. Service as an 
effective Liaison with the Community 
calls for an understanding of the nature 
and problems of the local, state, na- 
tional, and international communities. 
This is one function of a properly de- 
signed program of general education. 


It cannot be assumed, however, that 
any good college program incorporat- 
ing the appropriate course titles will 
serve the purpose. Just how the foun- 
dation fields can best be organized into 
a pre-professional curriculum is a mat- 
ter for experimentation and testing of 
hypotheses, rather than of a priori 
judgments. Its design cannot be left to 
those uninterested or inexperienced in 
teacher education. 


The Professional Curriculum 


The professional curriculum is equal- 
ly specific as to function: to develop 
proficiency in the practitioner, by pro- 
viding mastery of the procedures of the 
profession. In any profession this cur- 
riculum requires, as its core, an or- 
ganized body of valid professional pro- 
cedures, commonly derived from two 
sources. One is the practitioners who 
test out promising practices and report 
case studies utilizing successful proced- 
ures. This implies that ability to eval- 
uate results is part of the professional 
ability to practice. Another large con- 
tribution is expected from formal re- 
search in the profession, carried on in 
professional schools, by special profes- 
sional organizations or by individuals. 


In teacher education, the areas in 
which proficiency is required are indi- 
cated in the teacher roles, outlined in 
the definition proposed by Special 
Group A. The theoretical literature 
supports the need for expertness in 
these areas. The literature on meth- 
odology, however, which presumably 
represents the accumulated body of 
tested procedures, includes little out- 
side of classroom procedures, and these 
are only partially tested in classroom 
practice. It is not only that the pro- 
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gram is inadequate at the level of the 
professional curriculum; the tested pro- 
cedures are not available for construct- 
ing it. The major reasons for this de- 
ficiency appear to be the following: 


1. Professional and pre-professional 
functions are confused and intermin- 
gled in the program for teacher prepa- 
ration. As a result, the aims of each 
have not been clearly distinguished nor 
objectively defined. Until this step has 
been taken, there can be no adequate 
test of the effectiveness of programs in- 
tended to serve either kind of function. 


2. The responsibility for accumulat- 
ing a body of validated procedures as 
a basis for the professional curriculum 
has not been recognized. What passes 
for such incorporates untested hypo- 
theses, theoretical generalizations, and 
sheer dogma. 

8. The major source of professional 
knowledge—case studies by practition- 
ers reporting tested practices—is inade- 
quate in education, since administra- 
tors and classroom teachers are not 
commonly prepared to use modern 
evaluation procedures. 

4. Educational research has not rec- 
ognized its primary function as being 
the development of effective profession- 
al procedures. Research by educators 
is typically carried on in the founda- 
tional sciences. Their training has not 
commonly prepared them for research 
on professional problems. 

To demonstrate in detail how each 
of these inadequacies has been due to 
lack of a conceptual framework, rather 
than professional shortcoming of the 
membership, would be to belabor the 
point. It is more useful to suggest ap- 
ge lines of action, and responsi- 

ilities to be assumed now that a con- 
ceptual framework is at hand. The first 
necessity is to make the resources of re- 
search available to the profession. 


Responsibilities of Research in a 
Profession 


The failure of research in education 
to provide a body of validated proce- 


dures points up the need to differenti- 
ate between the function of research in 
the sciences and in the professions, and 
to recognize the corresponding differ- 
ences in appropriate research design. 


The accepted purpose for research in 
the sciences is to extend the field of 
knowledge with respect to facts, princi- 
ples, and generalizations. While re- 
search in the sciences is, of course, 
basic to social progress, much that goes 
on has no obvious relationship to im- 
mediate social need. The obligation is 
to develop the field of knowledge. 

A profession has a corresponding ob- 
ligation to develop effective procedures. 
There is, however, no “pure profession” 
in the sense that there is “pure sci- 
ence.” A profession exists in response 
to an important social need, which re- 
quires its services. Professional research 
is designed to increase the effectiveness 
of these services, and to accumulate a 
body of procedures of proved effective- 
ness for this purpose. This difference 
in function calls for differences in pro- 
cedure. These differences may be illus- 
trated in the definition of the problem, 
collection of evidence, and the drawing 
of inferences. 


Definition of the problem. In pure 
science the need for research is estab- 
lished simply by showing an opportu- 
nity to extend knowledge in a field of 
science. Unless the research problem is 
concerned with social needs as such, the 
researcher in the sciences is not obli- 
gated to raise the question. 

Professional research, on the other 
hand, is directed toward improving pro- 
fesional practices which are essential to 
public welfare. Need for research is 
established if available procedures are 
inadequate to meet well-defined social 
needs. Definition of a professional re- 
search problem establishes the social 
need, and takes into account the par- 
ticular circumstances, the interests of 
the persons affected, the specific goals 
in view in light of the social values to 
be taken for granted. 
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The kinds of evidence required. The 
general formula for defining the kinds 
of evidence needed, whether it be in a 
science or in a profession, is to (a) 
specify the variables to be studied (b) 
within an explicit frame of reference. 
In pure science the variables are re- 
duced to as few as possible, while the 
others which would have naturally op- 
erated in a given situation are elimi- 
nated, held constant, or controlled in a 
measured way. In professional research, 
where the purpose is to achieve a desir- 
able outcome in a particular situation, 
many variables cannot be artificially 
eliminated nor held constant, and all of 
them must be taken into account. 


An appraisal of professional proce- 
dures requires that a diversity of fac- 
tors be taken into account. The prob- 
lem to be faced in collecting evidence is 
illustrated if we consider the problems 
of an engineer constructing a bridge. 
When he undertakes to build a bridge, 
it is to be located in a certain place, 
under certain conditions to serve a spe- 
cified purpose—a unique task, never 
done before in just that way. In de- 
signing it he draws the contributions of 
science — physics, metallurgy, geology, 
and so on — to diagnose and solve the 
physical problems. Besides these are 
the social factors of cost, esthetics of de- 
sign, and future economic and popula- 
tion trends, as well as the more specific 
functions to be served. To achieve a 
successful balance and compromise 
among them (commonly not wholly 
satisfactory to any one) he draws on 
the experiences of his profession as an 
engineer. The test of success is the de- 
gree to which his professional proce- 
dures meet the social needs: physically, 
economically, aesthetically, in terms of 
its purposes, and within the designated 
frame of reference. 

The educator, in planning his pro- 
gram, is faced with the restrictions and 
compromises imposed by such factors 
as finance, population trends, public 
relations, adequacy of staff and facili- 
ties, as well as educational objectives as 


such. Before he can appraise the re- 
sults, he must know what compromises 
were actually made, and what the sacri- 
fices mean with respect to each factor. 


Interpretation of findings. In report- 
ing research in “pure science,” the in- 
terpretation of findings may be, and 
usually is, brief and to the point. Such 
newly-established facts and principles 
speak for themselves. Interpretations 
are commonly concerned with interre- 
lationships among new and previously 
known facts and principles, and poten- 
tial applications. 


In professional research, the major 
contribution commonly lies in the re- 
porting of professional practices that 
have been established as valid. Preci- 
sion and completeness in description of 
practices, and proper consideration of 
circumstances and goals in the experi- 
mental situation, are requisite for com- 
petent reporting. These call for consid- 
erably more detail, handled with pro- 
fessional competence, than is typical for 
research in the pure sciences. 


This consideration suggests the in- 
adequacy for professional research of 
the exclusive criterion commonly ap- 
plied to the Ph.D. dissertation: Has a 
contribution been made to the field of 
knowledge? Even though knowledge in 
a professional field has been extended, 
crucial information as to consequences 
of procedures may have been over- 
looked. Validation of procedures is in- 
complete without adequate information 
on all important outcomes. 


The tendency to confine himself to 
neatly “objective” psychometric data 
has caused the educational researcher 
frequently to overlook this vital re- 
quirement. Shannon* found that, in 
1,377 research studies reported in the 
Journal of Educational Research, 
achievement tests were the most fre- 
quently recurring sources of data. By 
analogy, the engineer might consider 


8fohn R. Shannon, “The Relative Frequency 
of Use of Types of Procedure and Sources of 
Data in Research in Education,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 41:41-6, Sept. 1947. 
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his bridge a success if it stood up. 

In view of these differences in ac- 
ceptable practices, it is clear that pro- 
gram construction for teacher prepara- 
tion depends on a research methodology 
suitable to its professional purposes, 
and patterned around its function, 
namely, the validation of procedures. 
A stereotype borrowed from the “pure 
science” is inadequate. The conceptual 
framework provided in the definition 
proposed for study by Group A points 
to the kind of research activities that 
ought to be going on, the competences 
required of those engaging in it, and 
the criteria suitable for appraising its 
effectiveness.* 


Validating Procedures in the Field 


Even if the resources of research were 
fully available to the profession, con- 
tributions would still be needed from 
administrators and classroom teachers 
if an organized body of procedures is 
to be accumulated. Experiences in all 
professions indicate that while formal 
research is indispensable for solution of 
major problems, the bulk of tested pro- 
cedures that go to make up professional 
expertness come from practitioners in 
the field. To correct the existing in- 
adequacy in education, cooperative, ex- 
perimental study is needed at every 
level, from classroom to statewide, in 
a systematic program designed to ex- 
plore and evaluate new and original 
procedures in all the teacher roles; pro- 
vide opportunity for exchanging infor- 
mation on what was tried and how it 
worked for specific circumstances and 
goals; and to organize and compile this 
information into a professional body of 
knowledge; available at the in-service 
and pre-service level. 

The effectiveness of any such pro- 
gram will depend on the professional 
effectiveness of the membership in edu- 


4A scholarly elaboration of this point will 
be found in: Arthur Coladarci, “Are Educa- 
tional Researchers Prepared To Do Meaning- 
ful Research?”, California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 5:3-6, January, 1954. 


cation as evidenced by: 


1. Recognition by the individual 
practitioners of their responsibility for 
validating procedures. 


2. Acceptance of responsibility by 
the appropriate organizations to pro- 
vide coordination, intercommunication, 
and active support in the projects. 


3. Acceptance by the institutions for 
teacher preparation of their responsi- 
bilities as professional schools. It must 
be recognized that until teachers and 
administrators are being sent into the 
field ready and equipped to evaluate 
their procedures, projects in the field 
will require direct support from the in- 
stitutions in the form of consultant 
services, in-service education of teach- 
ers and administrators, workshops, and 
conferences. This is the only way in 
which the vicious circle of incompe- 
tence can be broken. 


The Functions of a Professional 
School 


Leadership in experimental program 
development in education, which 
should come from the institutions for 
teacher preparation, will be adequate 
only if these institutions adjust their 
programs and goals to take account of 
their status as professional schools. 
This requires, in general, a broader 
interpretation of responsibilities already 
accepted in principle. Some of the nec- 
essary readjustments have been implied 
in the preceding discussion and may be 
summarized here. 

1. Experimental Development of 
Professional Programs of Preparation. 
This obligation has been clearly de- 
fined in a resolution passed by the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education at its 1954 confer- 
ence, as follows: 


“The validation of its procedures is 
the continuing responsibility of any pro- 
fession. The systematic review, compila- 
tion, and extension of research in the field 
of teacher preparation is accordingly rec- 
ognized as the major function of AACTE. 
Any program or procedure, to be accepted 
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as valid, must have been established as 
contributing to the preparation of expert 
teachers. It is recognized that a definition 
of this desired product, in objective terms, 
such as is now under study and develop- 
ment by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, is a preliminary requirement for such 
validation.”5 


As a first step in experimental pro- 
gram building, pre-professional and 
professional functions should be differ- 
entiated and defined. The same con- 
siderations that have led to a differen- 
tiation between professional and pre- 
professional curricula in professions 
with well developed programs of prepa- 
ration, are of importance in education 
as well. 


2. Preparation of Professional Per- 
sonnel. This major responsibility has 
long been recognized, but narrowly con- 
ceived. It requires a broader definition 
in view of the conceptual framework 
now available, and the new leadership 
roles developing in the field. For ex- 
ample: 

a. Preparation of teachers needs to 
take into account the competences re- 
quired in all the teaching roles. It also 
needs to provide competences not only 
to utilize established procedures, but 
to develop and validate new and more 
effective ones. 


b. No conceptional framework, com- 
parable to the definition of Study 
Group A, is available to orient the 
preparation of administrators or pro- 


5American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education Seventh Year-Book, (Oneonta, 
New York, 1954), p. 215. 


fessional personnel other than teach- 
ers. The initiative in undertaking the 
development of such definitions rests 
with the professional schools that have 
programs to construct and test. 

c. As other leadership roles develop 
in education, new programs for prepa- 
ration will be required in the profes- 
sional school. One such leadership role 
is in the professional organizations. It 
is these organizations that are responsi- 
ble for coordinating the necessary proj- 
ects if the tasks confronting the profes- 
sion as a whole are to be performed. 

3. Providing Professional Leadership. 
The conceptual framework calls atten- 
tion to the responsibilities of education 
over and above the specific duties of 
individual members. The professional 
school shares in this responsibility both 
for direct participation, and for prepar- 
ing personnel. 

Professional procedures are never 
static. They are extended and enhanced 
as social changes create new social 
needs, and as greater professional effec- 
tiveness creates new opportunities for 
service. Professional goals are defined 
in terms of the goals of society. Profes- 
sional competence, then, involves mas- 
tery of tested professional procedures, 
judgment in selecting from among them 
those suitable for the given situation, 
and also ability to develop more effec- 
tive procedures to keep pace with ad- 
vances in the foundational sciences on 
the one hand, and the needs of society 
on the other. It is largely to determine 
its value as the conceptual framework 
and criterion required by a dynamic 
profession that the Commission has rec- 
ommended study of the definition. 








Competencies for Emphasis 
in the Fifth Year 


Richard E. Jaggers 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


\4 HAT professional competencies 


should be developed before teachers are 
granted legal certificates? Which of 
these competencies should be devel- 
oped during the first four college years? 
Which should be developed during the 
fifth year? These are three of the ques- 
tions which were faced by colleges 
which offer a five year program for the 
education and certification authorities 
in Kentucky in the fall of 1952 when a 
new look was taken at the certification 
of teachers on the master’s degree level. 


The problem was placed in the hands 
of a sub-committee of the Advisory 
Committee of the Counsel on Public 
Higher Education. The specific task 
given the sub-committee was to define 
the Master’s Degree as the basis of issu- 
ing the Standard Certificate, and to 
bring in a report which the Advisory 
Committee might use in making its 
recommendation to teacher education 
authorities. The sub-committee con- 
sisted of college deans, college profes- 
sors, public school teachers, and a rep- 
resentative of the State Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification.’ 


The committee took the position that 
the Standard Certificate issued to hold- 
ers of master’s degrees should be based 


1The Sub-Committee was composed of: Dr. 
L. F. Jones and Dr. F. C. Grise, Western Ken- 
tucky State College; Dr. Frank Dickey, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Dr. W. C. Lappin, More- 
head State College; Miss Louise Combs, State 
Department of Education; Miss Elta Davis, 
Fort Thomas Schools; R. M. Van Horn, Prin- 
cipal, Estill County High School; and R. E. 
Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State College, Chair- 
man. 





This article reports an attempt to de- 
fine the areas in which fifth-year teach- 
er education programs should be con- 
centrated in order to avoid useless 
duplication of undergraduate programs. 
It is closely related to the article by 
Dr. Kinney which immediately precedes 
it (p. 292), in that an attempt was 
made to derive a curriculum from an 
analysis of competences required for 
teaching. 











upon a curriculum designed to develop 
competencies needed by teachers in the 
experience areas and school levels in 
which certification is expected. This 
means that the master’s degree upon 
which the certificate is to be issued 
should be granted only to those per- 
sons who pursue curriculums designed 
to develop needed competencies. 

A school code passed by the Ken- 
tucky Legislature in 1934 provided for 
the issuance of a standard certificate 
upon a state-prescribed four-year cur- 
riculum plus a master’s degree. The 
State certification regulations did not 
prescribe the curriculum for the fifth 
year; this function was left to the col- 
leges which offered the fifth year of 
teacher education. Certificates have 
been issued on the basis of the mas- 
ter’s degree ever since the law was 
written and today at least 10 per cent 
of all teachers in Kentucky hold the 
master’s degree. During these years 
the only requirement set up by the cer- 
tification authorities for the standard 
certificate has been the completion of a 
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COMPETENCIES FOR EMPHASIS IN THE FIFTH YEAR 


four-year prescribed curriculum and a 
master’s degree. No requirements have 
indicated where the emphasis at the 
master’s degree level should be; the 
area of emphasis was left wholly to the 
college. 

The four-year curriculum for the 
education of teachers in Kentucky has 
had the attention of the state’s teacher 
certification authorities and the teacher 
education institutions for approximate- 
ly fifteen years. The result is that all 
groups interested in teacher education 
and certification have continued to be 
aware of the need for constant study 
and revision of teacher education cur- 
riculums in keeping with newer con- 
cepts. The focus during these years has 
been upon improving curriculums for 
the education of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers at the four-year level. 
This emphasis laid an excellent foun- 
dation upon which the fifth year pro- 
gram could be built. 

Therefore the 1952 sub-committee 
conducted a study with the hope of 
getting some usable answers to four 
questions: 

1. What competencies should be devel- 
oped by a teacher who would ask for rela- 
tively permanent certification (a Standard 
Certificate) ? 

2. Which of these competencies should 
be developed to a relatively high degree 
during the first four yea:s of the prepara- 
tion program? 

3. Which competencies should have ma- 
jor emphasis at the fifth-year level? 

4. What guides for the formulation of the 

fifth-year program should be recommended? 


The Study 


The sub-committee decided to ask 
the assistance of the organized profes- 
sion in selecting the competencies 
which curriculums at the fifth year lev- 
el should emphasize. Inquiries were 
sent to 145 persons as follows: 39.3 per 
cent to elementary and secondary teach- 
ers; 26.5 percent to college teachers at 
the graduate level; 13.7 percent to ele- 
mentary and secondary school princi- 
pals; and 26.5 percent to county and 
city superintendents. 
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The inquiry contained the list of 51 
weaknesses which had been reported by 
the 1946 evaluation committee, but 
with each weakness stated in positive 
language. Each was asked to check each 
competency which should have major 
emphasis at the graduate level and each 
competency which should have major 
emphasis at the undergraduate level; 
for instance, “Being sensitive to those 
needs of children and adults which the 
schools can satisfy,” was to be checked 
for emphasis at the graduate level or 
the undergraduate level. 

When the returns from the inquiry 
were tabulated it was found that a ma- 
jority of each group thought that 17 of 
the 51 competencies listed should have 
major emphasis in the four-year pro- 
gram of teacher education. Only 5 of 
the 51 competencies were selected by a 
majority of all groups for major em- 
phasis in the fifth year. This leaves 29 
of the 51 competencies listed upon 
which opinion was divided. 


Competencies 


Those competencies selected by a ma- 
jority of all groups for major emphasis 
in the fifth year of the teacher educa- 
tion program were: 

1. The ability to use all educational agen- 

cies in promoting better living; 

2. The ability to direct inter-cultural edu- 
cation; 

3. The ability to participate in community 
surveys and in interpreting and evaluat- 
ing the results; 

4. Being sensitive to problems as they ap- 
pear and being able to size up the whole 
situation in a community; 

5. Knowing how to use workshop techniques 
in larger professional meetings. 

It has been pointed out that there 
were 29 of the 51 competencies listed 
in the inquiry upon which opinion was 
divided. Each of these 29 was selected 
for emphasis at the fifth year level by a 
majority of one or more of the seven 
groups to whom the inquiry was sub- 
mitted. 

Analysis of those five competencies 
selected by a majority of each of the 
seven groups, and the 29 competencies 
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selected by a majority of one or more 
(but not all) of the seven groups, re- 
vealed four major competency areas 
into which competencies might be 
grouped. 

These competency areas were: 

1. Competencies in using understandings 
about how learners grow and develop; 

2. Competencies in relating the community 
to the school and the school to the com- 
munity; 

8. Competencies in selecting and using ap- 
propriate learning materials and experi- 
ences; 

4. Competencies in maintaining good work 
relations with learners, colleagues, and 
the community. Many of those return- 
ing this inquiry commented upon the 
importance of continuing emphasis at the 
graduate level upon most of the com- 
petencies under development in the four- 
year curriculum. 


Deepening Understandings 


It was thought by these persons that 
the graduate program of teacher edu- 
cation should be as much concerned 
with deepening understandings begun 
in the undergraduate curriculum as it 
is in widening these understandings. 
The point is well taken, for in this way 
a four-year curriculum plus the fifth 
year curriculum becomes, in fact, a five 
year program of teacher education. 

In order that emphasis at the fifth 
year level may have adequate balance 
the Sub-committee listed competencies 
under each of the four major compe- 
tency areas as guides to formulating 
and evaluating curriculums for the 
master’s degree. 

These competencies follow: 

The master’s degree as a basis of is- 
suing the standard elementary or the 
standard high school certificate for 
teaching should be based upon a cur- 
riculum which provides experiences 
leading to the development of profes- 
sional competencies in four major areas 
including the following: 

1. Understandings about how children 
grow, develop, and learn, and com- 
petencies in using better these un- 
derstandings in meeting the needs 


of learners at the different maturity 

levels, including: 

a. Being able to deal with learners 
more effectively as whole beings, 
and as growing, developing per- 
sonalities; and to develop the 
curriculum in terms of children 
as whole beings; 

b. Knowing better how to plan to 
carry on, and to evaluate with 
learners; 

c. Using better counseling proce- 
dures in working with learners 
at a given maturity level, help- 
ing learners to read better, and 
study effectively; 

d. Keeping children in regular at- 
tendance through maintaining a 
better emotional climate, foster- 
ing mental health, safeguarding 
physical well being, and dealing 
with boys and girls as people. 

Competencies in identifying more 

accurately community needs, and in 

using resources in helping to meet 
these needs through the school pro- 
gram, including: 

a. Understanding better the specific 
ways the schools can help people 
in improving the quality of to- 
tal living; 

b. Using more effectively commu- 
nity culture as a point of depar- 
ture in helping learners grow, 
develop and learn; 

c. Understanding better, commu- 
nity organizations, and discover- 
ing and utilizing community 
leaders in the total school enter- 
prise; 

d. Making community surveys, and 
interpreting and evaluating re- 
sults for school-community im- 
provements; 

e. Helping to solve social and eco- 
nomic problems of the commu- 
nity through the school program; 

Competencies in identifying, classi- 

fying, and organizing learning ma- 

terals and experiences more effec- 
tively in terms of learner needs, 
including: 

a. Knowing better how to identify 
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learning materials and experi- 
ences and to adapt them to the 
maturity levels of learners; 

b. Knowing the present status of 
Kentucky's resources and using 
these resources more effectively 
in the learning program; 

c. Willingness to seek help when 
needed without losing “face”; 

d. Knowing how to relate subject- 
matter experiences to the inter- 
ests, abilities, and aptitudes of 
learners, and to the social and 
economic problems of the com- 
munity; 

e. The ability to identify valid re- 
search, and the disposition’ to 
follow only valid research find- 
ings; 

Competencies in establishing and 

maintaining good work relations in 

the school and community, includ- 


planning, and through continu- 
ous planning with learners, and 
with colleagues in the school and 
adults in the community; 


. Being more sensitive to personal 


problems of learners, fellow 
teachers, and adults in the com- 
munity; 

Being more sensitive to prob- 
lems as they appear, and the abil- 
ity to assess the total situation 
so that the “setting” of the prob- 
lem may be understood; 


. The ability and disposition to 


recognize and utilize expertness 
in fellow teachers and everyday 
citizens; 

Participation in local profession- 
al organizations, and the ability 
to use more effectively workshop 
and problem-solving techniques. 


ing: These competencies were adopted by 
a. Getting the school under way the Kentucky Council on Public High- 
through more effective advanced er Education on September 22, 1954. 











NOTICE 


The Editors invite readers to send news of personnel changes in teacher 
education for inclusion in either The Journal or the Commission’s News- 
letter on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

















A Comparison of Theses and Projects 


Gordon Hendrickson 


University of Cincinnati 


I, recent years the field project has 
become a recognized alternative to the 
research thesis in a number of graduate 
departments of education. Since 1950 
the faculty of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinanti, has experimented 
with this type of work as a permissible 
substitute for the thesis which had for 
almost thirty years been _ in the 
master’s program. Enough projects 
have now been completed to permit 
some evaluation of the results. As a 
step toward such evaluation, the pres- 
ent report presents comparative data on 
one hundred field projects and one 
hundred theses, all recently completed 
at Cincinnati. 

This report deals (1) with the set- 
ting for the study, including the Cin- 
cinnati graduate program and the con- 
ception of the field project held by the 
Cincinnati faculty; (2) with the data 
obtained by an analysis of the selected 
studies; and (3) with certain general 
observations on the field-project pro- 
gram as developed in Cincinnati, in- 
cluding possible steps to strengthen it. 


Setting for the Study 


It is pertinent to note at the outset 
that the Cincinnati graduate program 
is conducted primarily for field workers 
in education. Practically all candidates 
for the master’s degree in the College 
are actively engaged in educational 
work. Graduate study is an occupation 
for after-school hours and for the sum- 
mer. Full-time graduate students are 
rare. Likewise, the College has no sepa- 
rate graduate faculty. Practically all 
staff members offer some graduate 


courses but are also engaged in teach- 
ing and supervising students preparing 
to teach. No faculty member is en- 
gaged in research as a part of his pro- 
fessional load. On the other hand, 
nearly all staff members are themselves 
field workers; they visit schools fre- 
quently in connection with class work 
or to supervise individual students. 
From the initiation of graduate work 
in education at Cincinnati, upwards of 
thirty years ago, to the present, the 
master’s program has always required 
the preparation of a substantial report 
on an original piece of work. Until 
1942 a research-type thesis was manda- 
tory; since 1942, an essay-type thesis 
has been acceptable, i.e., a report ana- 
lyzing the literature in a field of edu- 
cation, presenting a textbook or course 
of study, reporting a teaching, adminis- 
trative, or supervisory plan, or present- 
ing a piece of creative work, for exam- 
le, in music, art, drama, or fiction. 
uch theses have appealed to students 
wishing to work on practical problems. 
High standards continued to be de- 
manded in essay-type theses; eg., a 
course of study or a book written for 
children was not accepted by itself, but 
only with an extensive accompanying 
account of its justification, sources, 
preparation, and expected or actual use. 
In 1950, after prolonged faculty dis- 
cussion, a further option was intro- 
duced, that of the field project. Some 
of the notions may be mentioned that 
prevailed in the group thinking leading 
to this development: (1) School peo- 
ple ought to be encouraged to improve 
their skills and insights in the perform- 
ance of their professional tasks. (2) In 
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the master’s program, those who carry 
through a field project should demon- 
strate the ability to work with consider- 
able independence. (3) They need, 
however, to have the support and guid- 
ance of discussions concerning their 
work, with fellow students engaged in 
similar projects. (4) They should have 
the ability to produce written reports, 
which would disclose the depth of their 
understanding of their own problems, 
and would be helpful to other workers 
in similar situations. (5) Such reports 
might well deviate from conventional 
thesis patterns in style and organiza- 
tion. 

At first, master’s candidates electing 
the field-project option were required 
to complete thirty-six semester hours of 
credit, including two credits for a field- 
project seminar, in which projects near- 
ing completion were discussed, as 
against thirty credits for the master’s 
program with the thesis option. In 
spite of the six-hour differential, at least 
four-fifths of all students elected the 
project option. The differential has re- 
cently been reduced to two hours (thir- 
ty-two hours required for the project 
option, thirty for the thesis option) . 


Concept of Field Project 


As projects have been developed in 
practice, the concept of the field project 
has gradually crystallized. A current 
bulletin of the Teachers College in- 
cludes the following statement, descrip- 
tive of the procedure expected of a stu- 
dent electing to carry through a field 
project: “A typical project develops 
out of problems characteristic of the 
regular professional responsibilities of 
the student. Generally some persistent 
phase of the student’s work, or a prob- 
lem which will engage much of his time 
over a period of several months, should 
be selected for attack. The project be- 
gins after the student has had a confer- 
ence with his adviser, at which, among 
other things, the importance is pointed 
out of keeping careful records of the 
steps by which he advances toward his 


objective. Materials helpful in prepar- 
ing oral reports for the sessions of the 
field-project seminar and for the final 
written reports may include: diary en- 
tries, a file of pertinent documents with 
dates and other identifying informa- 
tion, specially planned photographs, 
collections of pupil products (such as 
pictures, written reports, test papers, 
and school publications), minutes of 
committee meetings, correspondence 
files, first drafts of committee reports 
and courses of study as well as the final 
products, detailed records of interviews, 
faculty meetings, and class discussions. 

Field reports may be varied in style, 
length, and organization. Some may re- 
semble the research type of thesis in 
formal organization, impersonal style 
and use of tabular data. However, 
many project reports may break away 
from research patterns, may be written 
in the first person, may call attention to 
the specific steps taken by the writers 
in working with their classes, with par- 
ents, with administrators or teachers, 
or with a school board, and may be 
illustrated by photographs, samples of 
work done by pupils, anecdotal rec- 
ords, and detailed accounts of teacher- 
pupil discussions. 

How well do the projects thus far 
completed live up to these specifica- 
tions? Are they reputable pieces of 
work in comparison with more conven- 
tional theses? What are their merits or 
defects? The data to be considered 
should help answer these questions. 


Typical Project and Thesis Titles 


Before turning to numerical data, it 
may be well to examine a few typical 
project and thesis titles. The projects 
analyzed in this report include: 


Teaching Health and Safety to Second- 
Grade Children 

A Balanced Program of Intramural and In- 
terschool Athletics for a Small Rural High 
School 

A Reserve Officers Training Corps Bulletin 
for University of Cincinnati Freshman 

A Health Unit for Children in a Pre-Read- 
ing Class in a Basin School 
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Consolidation of the Sycamore School Dis- 
trict 

Workshops in Music Education for Teachers 
in Pocahontas County, West Virginia 

Developing a Student Council in a Small 
Suburban Elementary School 

Community Resources for the Enrichment of 
Curricula in the Colerain Township School 

This list may be compared with the 

following titles of theses, also analyzed 
in this report: 

A History of Washington Junior High School 
Survey of Ten Youth Organizations in the 
United States 

An Investigation of Units of Work Reported 
in Selected Professional Magazines, 1938- 
1948 

An Experimental Study of Dictation and 
Written Drill Applied to Units in Practi- 
cal Mathematics 

A Comparative Personnel Study of Two 
Groups of Undergraduate Students in An 
Education Course 

Resource Unit on Virginia for Junior High 
Schools 


The project titles suggest an interest 
in practical problems of teaching, ad- 
ministration, and supervision. The the- 
sis titles in most cases suggest a research 
interest, with emphasis upon surveys. 
Complete lists would show considerable 
overlapping in choice of subjects for 
projects and theses; for example, re- 
source units would appear in both lists. 
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Tabulated Data 


For purposes of tabulation, 100 proj- 
ects were chosen at random from up- 
wards of 150 projects completed in 
1950-1953, and 100 theses were chosen 
at random from upwards of 150 theses 
completed in 1948-1953. Each re 
was examined for certain features which 
could be determined with a reasonable 
degree of objectivity. The results are 
discussed below. 

Table 1 deals with items that suggest 
certain marks of academic respectabil- 
ity, namely, length of report and docu- 
mentation. In neither respect do the 
projects shine by comparison with the 
theses. 

Length. The projects average little 
more than half as long as the theses. 
Sixty-nine projects and only ten theses 
are less than seventy-five pages in 
length. 

Documentation. Short bibliographies 
characterize most of the projects. 
Twenty-two projects contain no bibli- 
ographies. In contrast, all theses in- 
clude bibliographies, and their length 
is greater than that of the bibliogra- 
phies found in projects. Related litera- 
ture is frequently not mentioned in 
projects, including those which provide 
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bibliographies. Quotations from the 
literature, which are frequent in the 
theses, appear in only half the projects, 
and are not numerous when they do 
appear. 

In general, then, the project reports 
are shorter and less well documented 
than the theses. The fact that 41 per 
cent of the projects fail to mention 
published sources at all, unless in a 
bibliography, suggests a need to be sure 
that students working on tasks of im- 
mediate and practical concern to them 
come to see their problems in relation 
to the recorded experience of others 
and to whatever pertinent evidence may 
be available. This weakness of the 
projects is one that should be rela- 
tively easy to correct, through individ- 
ual guidance and discussion in the 
project seminars. 

Sources. Projects and theses were also 
compared with respect to sources used. 
A wide variety of sources are indicated 
in both projects and theses, with some 
notable differences. Published sources 
are drawn on somewhat more frequent- 
ly in theses, but the experience of the 
writer, whether systematically recorded 
or not, is a source indicated in almost 
all the projects and in just over one- 
third of the theses. Systematic records 
of experience play a part in many more 
projects than theses. School records and 
interviews appear as sources of data in 
a considerable number of both proj- 
ects and theses. Test results are re- 
ported infrequently; check lists, rating 
scales, and questionnaires appear more 
often as sources for theses. 

The findings as to sources of evidence 
reflect in part the emphasis in the proj- 
ects on recording and reporting the way 
the individual worker has solved his 
problems. Some theses of the essay type 
also stress personal experience. As is 
shown later in the data, many more 
theses than projects are of a survey 
character, in fact that may account for 
the more frequent use of questionnaires 
in theses. 

It seems probable that systematic ob- 
servation, recorded, for example, in 


diaries and anecdotal records, should 
be given increased stress when field 
projects are being planned. This de- 
ficiency points once more to the need 
for careful guidance in the early stages 
of project work. 

Evidence presented, other than ver- 
bal. A few types of evidence were not- 
ed, other than that embodied in verbal 
exposition. Statistical data occur in 
twice as many theses as projects. In 
those studies including statistics, the 
median number of tables is eight for 
the theses, against two for the projects. 
Data are presented graphically in a few 
reports, more frequently in theses than 
in projects. On the other hand, photo- 
graphs and the work of pupils appear 
much more often in projects than in 
theses. 

It is perhaps notable that statistical 
evidence characterizes less than half of 
the theses that were analyzed. During 
the period covered by these studies, a 
course in statistics was required for all 
master’s candidates. A majority of them 
chose thesis types in which it was not 
regarded as necessary to use statistics. 

Indicators of the personal and prac- 
tical significance of the studies. Clues 
were sought in the various studies to 
the degree to which the writers identi- 
fied themselves with their projects or 
theses, and regarded their work as hav- 
ing immediate local reference. It was 
noted whether the writer referred to 
himself in any way, either in the first 
person or the third person, whether 
he identified his own professional posi- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, and 
whether he discussed the local setting 
for his undertaking. 

All of the data on these points indi- 
cate that project writers are much more 
likely than thesis writers to identify 
themselves in some positive fashion 
with the pieces of work which they re- 
port, and are also much more likely to 
present their work in a well-defined lo- 
cal frame of reference. 


Classification of studies. The classi- 
fication of the various studies proved 
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TABLE 2 
CLASSIFICATION OF 100 Projects AND 100 THEsEs 
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Review of literature; documentary analyses 





difficult. Categories were hard to de- 
fine. Some studies which seem to fit 
two or three categories almost equally 
well were arbitrarily assigned to one of 
them. 

In Table 2, the first four categories 
are those more typical of projects, and 
the last five categories are those more 
typical of theses. For the studies in the 
first set of categories, it proved possible 
to make a further analysis. These four 
categories refer to plans,  gpeorcsen: 
manuals, and materials of potential 
value in practical situations. The ques- 
tion was raised in each case whether 
such an application had already been 
made in an actual situation before the 
writer prepared his report. In many 
instances this was not the case. Out of 
ninety projects, twenty-seven pointed to 
applications yet to be made in practice. 
Out of thirty-three theses, eighteen 
pointed to prospective rather than past 
applications. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, the writer is inclined 
to take a balanced view of the field- 
project program. At present, he cer- 
tainly would not give it up. He would 


strive, however, for earlier and more 
adequate advisory help than has com- 
monly been available to students, for 
more attention to the literature per- 
tinent to projects, for the actual trial 
of project proposals before the project 
is regarded as finished, and for more 
zeal in seeking means of evaluating 
project results. 

On the positive side are certain in- 
tangibles, not measured in this paper: 
the drive with which many teachers 
launch a project of their own choosing, 
the deep satisfaction shown by teach- 
ers reporting completed projects in a 
project seminar; the friendly give-and- 
take of evaluative discussion following 
reports in the seminar; the vitality of 
much of the writing in reports of field 
projects; the wealth of concrete sugges- 
tions for school people contained in the 
project reports; and the discovery of 
professional insight and creative power 
in students regarded as having limited 
ability. In spite of its limitations, the 
field project has vitalized the graduate 
program at Cincinnati. The process 
and the results unquestionably can be 
improved, but the field project seems 
to those who have worked with it to be 
a step in the right direction. 








A New Approach to Student Teaching 


Sam Duker 
Brooklyn College 


A NEW approach to the entire 
problem of student teaching in off- 
campus schools is being explored at 
Brooklyn College. A brief description 
of the background against which this 
exploration is being made should prove 
helpful to an understanding of its pur- 
poses and implications. 

Brooklyn College is one of four mu- 
nicipal colleges in the City of New 
York. Its total enrollment is close to 
20,000 of which over 8,000 are regularly 
enrolled day session students. About 
42 per cent of these undergraduates are 
preparing to teach. Twice a year about 
250 graduates of the elementary se- 
quence become available for teaching 
positions. An overwhelming majority 
of these graduates find positions in the 
gargantuan New York City school sys- 
tem although a constantly increasing 
number are seeking and finding posi- 
tions on Long Island and in other 
neighboring communities. 

The situation just described explains 
the absence of a laboratory or campus 
school at Brooklyn College. In the first 
place, it is obvious that such a campus 
school, or schools, would be extremely 
extensive (and expensive). Aside from 
this, since most student teachers are 
destined to teach in the New York City 
schools, practice teaching in the class- 
rooms of that system provide the most 
utilitarian type of preparation possible. 


The Brooklyn Program 


During the past five years the Brook- 
lyn College curriculum offered to those 
preparing for teaching has undergone 
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The Journal has published a num- 
ber of descriptions of teacher educa- 
tion programs which have been revised 
in recent years. This article tells how 
Brooklyn College is trying to find a 
new approach to the problem of stu- 
dent teaching in off-campus schools. 

The author points out that the col- 
lege has both problems and resources 
often not found in smaller institutions 
located outside of major metropolitan 
centers. 

Dr. Duker is assistant professor of 
education in Brooklyn College. 











a complete revision. Many courses, each 
dealing with a fragmentary phase of 
education, have been replaced by a se- 
quence of four courses. In the upper 
sophomore semester all students pre- 
paring for teaching at any level take 
an introductory course which stresses a 
problem-centered approach to the in- 
dividual and a social orientation to 
teaching. Students in this course each 
study an individual child and make nu- 
merous field trips to a variety of educa- 
tional and social agencies. 


Following the sophomore course 
there is some differentiation in the of- 
ferings to students planning to teach 
at different levels. Here only a descrip- 
tion of the elementary sequency will be 
given. In the junior year those prepar- 
ing for elementary school teaching pur- 
sue two parallel courses, one in human 
development and the educative process, 
which has a psychological orientation; 
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and one with a sociological emphasis, 
dealing with education in its relation 
to modern society. These two courses 
are closely coordinated and in connec- 
tion with them students spend a weekly 
allotment of time as volunteer workers 
in approved youth-serving agencies. 


Senior Course 


The terminal course is a one year 
course combining instruction in meth- 
ods with the student teaching experi- 
ence. Teachers of this course are as- 
signed twenty-eight students to whom 
they teach methods for three two-hour 
periods each week and whose student- 
teaching experience they supervise in 
the mornings. Students are given credit 
for a total of eighteen semester-hours 
for the course, and instructors are cred- 
ited with twenty-four hours of their an- 
nual thirty-hour teaching load. 

It is evident that a hard choice was 
exercised in deciding between the view- 

int that methods and practice teach- 
ing should be concurrent, and thus co- 
ordinated, and the very defensible view 
that a student teacher should have some 
methods background before entering 
the classroom. 

Another difficulty which confronts 
the teaching staff in the course is the 
tremendous variety of subject matter 
for which he is responsible. For this 
reason, all sections meet at the same 
hours so that instructors can and do 
exchange sections in order to give stu- 
dents the benefit of the various instruc- 
tors’ specialties. 

Demands on an instructor assuming 
responsibility for a section of this course 
are very great. It is, of course, to be ex- 
pected that demands will be less as 
familiarity with the course is gained 
over a period of years. 


Student Teaching 


We come now to the student teaching 
portion of the program. The twenty- 
eight students in each section are as- 
signed in groups of seven to four New 
York City public schools, usually in the 
same administrative district. They are 


required to spend ten hours a week for 
thirty weeks in the school to which they 
are assigned. Students are required to 
keep all their mornings and one after- 
noon a week free of scheduled classes 
and other obligations and many of them 
spend much more than the required 
ten hours a week in the classroom. 

The details of practices used in the 
student teaching experience vary some- 
what from section to section but there 
are two general principles that under- 
lie the experience, namely, mutual help- 
fulness and enrichment. 

In dividing the work to be covered 
in each of the two semesters it was de- 
cided to make a horizontal grouping. 
The first semester is devoted to the first 
three grades and the second semester 
to the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
The student teachers, therefore, begin 
the process of observation in one of the 
first three grades. After several weeks 
of participation in classroom activities, 
work with individuals and small groups 
is begun. By the middle of the semester 
student teachers begin to experience re- 
sponsibility for the entire class. In the 
second semester the period of observa- 
tion and gradual induction into teach- 
ing is much briefer. Each student 
spends time in two classrooms during 
each semester. 


Varied Experiences 


A major problem facing many new 
teachers in the New York City school 
system is the fact that many of them 
are assigned to do their first teaching 
in what have come to be known as the 
“difficult areas” where the emotional 
problems of children are most severe. 
To enable students to cope more effec- 
tively with such positions, a substantial 
portion of the student teaching experi- 
ence takes place in schools of this kind. 

Every effort is made to provide the 
student with enriching experiences 
which occur in three locales: within 
the school to which the student is as- 
signed, in other schools, and in other 
institutions. 

Outside of her own classroom, but 
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A NEW APPROACH TO STUDENT TEACHING 


within the school, there are many op- 
portunities for observation and par- 
ticipation on the part of the student 
teacher. These begin by assisting in the 
registration of new pupils, and attend- 
ing the first staff meeting of the year. 
During the year the student observes 
and becomes familiar with the duties 
and importance of the non-teaching 
personnel of the school. She spends at 
least one full day in the office with the 
clerk and with special teachers. 

Teachers conferences and parent as- 
sociation meetings are on the schedule 
of the student and she plays a promi- 
nent role in making Open School Week 
a success. She joins teachers at their 
various duties in the basement, in the 
halls, at the bus, and in the playground. 
In all of these situations she takes an 
ever increasing responsible part. The 
student teacher at first observes, then 
helps, and finally asumes full responsi- 
bility for the planning of assembly pro- 
grams. 


Special Schools 


New York City offers a great variety 
of special teaching situations. Since 
only ten hours a week of practice teach- 
ing is required, ample time is available 
for visiting many of these. Some of the 
special teaching situations that have 
been visited by some, but not by all, 
Brooklyn College student teachers are 
classes for the mentally retarded, for 
the intellectually gifted, for the deaf, 
for the blind, for the mentally dis- 
turbed, and for those with cardiac con- 
ditions. Also to be found in New York 
are many well-known private progres- 
sive schools, at least one of which is 
visited by most students once during 
the year. Those students particularly 
interested in this type of education 
spend two or more weeks observing and 
participating as student teachers at one 
of these schools. 

One of the major present-day prob- 
lems in New York City is the teaching 
of children of the almost one million 
recent arrivals in New York from Puer- 
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to Rico. All students visit classes in 
which some of these children are en- 
rolled and those who have Spanish 
speaking ability are urged to consider 
teaching in such classes. 

Teachers are often called upon to 
play a role in referring aberrant chil- 
dren to various agencies. To better pre- 
pare students for such responsibilities 
visits are made to the various mental 
health agencies, to schools for delin- 
quents, and to the attendance bureau. 
Those students who wish to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity are permitted 
to accompany a teacher on her visits to 
homebound pupils. 

New York is also favored by the fact 
that splendid suburban and_ rural 
schools are within a few hours travel. 
Suburban schools on Long Island and 
in Westchester County and rural schools 
in upper New York State and in New 
Jersey are visited. No one who has not 
accompanied a group of city students 
to a rural setting can appreciate the 
growth in breadth of vision that takes 
place on such visits. Those students 
who elect to do so may spend a week 
practice teaching in a rural or suburban 
school. 

Students are also encouraged to at- 
tend some of the numerous professional 
meetings which are constantly taking 
place in New York and vicinity. 

The Brooklyn College student’s ex- 
perience is further enriched by the co- 
operation of the various resource peo- 
ple assigned to the office of the Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools in charge 
of the district to which the students are 
assigned. Here are found experts in 
the teaching of mathematics, reading, 
and physical education as well as co- 
ordinators of curriculum and guidance. 
Educational exhibits at the headquar- 
ters of the Board of Education provide 
additional inspiration. 

An intensive study of the economic 
and social features of the community 
immediately surrounding the school to 
which the student has been assigned is 
another fruitful experience. 
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Implicit in many of the activities de- 
scribed is a spirit of wanting to give 
service as well as to reap benefit. Stu- 
dent teachers have proved extremely 
helpful to the school to which they are 
assigned by taking charge of classes on 
various occasions such as before a sub- 
stitute arrives, when teachers are called 
to attend a school or grade conference 
of some kind, etc. Students have taken 
part in the planning and administra- 
tion of various school or grade-wide 
tests and in return for this invaluable 
experience have marked and recorded 
the results of these tests. 


Conclusion 


This new program is a challenging 
one and has, of course, been adopted in 
the belief that it will result in better 
prepared teachers. Like all new en- 
deavors it will have to be subjected to 
constant evaluation. Even at this early 
stage (it was instituted in September 
1953) some serious problems have 
arisen and it remains to be seen whether 
they are the result of newness or wheth- 
er they are due to inherent defects in 
the plan. 

As already indicated, one such prob- 
lem is the excessive time, ingenuity, and 
energy required of the instructor. An- 


other problem arises from the relative- 
ly small number of hours the students 
spend in the classroom during each 
week; the question has been raised as 
to whether continuity and integration 
will be a part of the students’ concep- 
tion of school procedure. There is also 
a serious question as to the wisdom of 
sending students into classrooms where 
they inevitably assume some responsi- 
bilities in relation to young children 
without any previous study of method- 
ology of teaching. 

In addition to these special problems 
there still remain such usual off-campus 
practice teaching problems as the se- 
curing of willing, able, and competent 
cooperating teachers; finding some way 
to remunerate such teachers (not neces- 
sarily monetarily) for their extra time 
and effort; the maintenance of good 
human relationships between college 
personnel, school administrators and 
supervisors, class room teachers, and 
students; and properly orienting and 
guiding students. 

Despite such problems and misgiv- 
ings, it seems to be the majority opin- 
ion among students, college teachers, 
and school personnel that the new ap- 
proach is one which promises to be an 
improvement over earlier procedures. 
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Growing Into Teaching 


Clyde Martin 


University of Texas 


A; THE university level, those who 
have decided that they want to teach in 
elementary schools are usually bright, 
gay, eager, attractive young women— 
with a sprinkling of young men— be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
two. It has been said that this period 
of life is the fullest of teachable mo- 
ments and the emptiest of efforts to 
teach. 

No one who has worked with this 
age group in courses in teacher educa- 
tion would deny that it is a period of 
special sensitivity and unusual readi- 
ness to learn; they would probably 
deny that it is the emptiest of efforts to 
teach. However, teachers of prospec- 
tive teachers have felt for a long time 
that probably many of their efforts 
were empty of meanful learning ex- 
periences for this age group. Somehow, 
the courses that have been designed to 
teach students how to teach seem unre- 
lated to the things which are important 
in the lives of young people. The facts 
that are known about how children 
learn operate in the guidance of their 
learning, but are the facts about the 
purposes of young adults and how they 
learn put to work in the guidance of 
their education for teaching? 

This article is a description of the 
kind of course which The University 
of Texas devised to replace a conven- 
tional junior-year methods course. 


The New Course 


The professional courses that have 
been designed for majors in Elemen- 
tary Education at The University of 


Texas were: a three-semester-hour ori- 
entation course in the freshman year; a 
six-semester-hour course in Human De- 
velopment in the sophomore year; six 
semester hours in “Methods and Mate- 
rials” at the junior level; and nine 
semester hours of student teaching in 
the senior year. Evaluation of these 
courses in terms of what is known 
about the students who take them con- 
vinced teachers in the University that 
changes were necessary. Therefore, 
plans for experimentation with a 
junior level, six-semester-hour labora- 
tory course were begun. The plans 
called for examination of the students’ 
readiness for the course, increased ex- 
periences with children, re-thinking of 
the content of the course, and guided 
participation in elementary schools. 


Many of the students who take the 
course have had limited experiences 
with young children. An autobiogra- 
phy, which is written by each student at 
the time of registration for the labora- 
tory experience, often reveals that the 
student is an only child, has probably 
done baby-sitting at various times, or 
has worked one summer for two weeks 
in a girl’s camp. Many of them have 
not been inside an elementary school 
since their own elementary school days 
were completed. Also, direct contact 
with children while taking freshman 
and sophomore professional courses at 
the University has been greatly limited 
because of insufficient laboratory facili- 
ties. 


The _six-semester-hour laboratory 
course has two major objectives—and 
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many minor ones. The first objective 
is to provide opportunities for students 
to observe and participate in a particu- 
lar classroom for six hours a week for 
one semester in order to understand 
the kind of experiences provided for 
children and how children are guided 
into these experiences. This is really 
“Methods and Materials” at the Uni- 
versity junior’s level, stripped of peda- 
guese and unfolding through real chil- 
dren in real situations over a long per- 
iod of time. 

The second major objective is the 
interpretation, by teachers of teachers, 
of what the student observes and does 
with children. These interpreters are 
teachers in the classroom where stu- 
dents work and the University profes- 
sor who guides the laboratory experi- 
ences. As a first step in achieving these 
major objectives, the student’s time 
was divided as follows: three morning 
hours on Mondays and Wednesdays 
were to be spent in working in a par- 
ticular classroom; on Friday of each 
week, the three hours were to be spent 
in class, under the direction of the 
university teacher. On Mondays and 
Wednesdays the University professor 
would visit and participate in class- 
rooms where students were assigned— 
an exhilarating experience for profes- 
sors who sometimes forget just what 
children are like outside of books and 
journals. 


The First Group 


When plans for the first experimen- 
tal group of students were complete, 
the placing of students in clasrooms 
presented a real challenge. They were 
assigned in pairs—with friends, if pos- 
sible. These students were to spend an 
entire semester with the same class- 
room teacher; therefore, care was ex- 
ercised to find a teacher who liked 
young adults and was interested in 
their development. Personality con- 
flicts were avoided as far as possible 
through careful selection of the three 
persons who were to work together in 
the classroom. 
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Careful planning with all teachers 
who were to work in the program was 
considered essential. What students 
were trying to accomplish, the Univer- 
sity’s goals for them, ways in which stu- 
dents could participate with children, 
and guidance that students would need 
from teachers were found among the 
topics that needed to be discussed with 
cooperating teachers. 

For organizational purposes, and in 
order to pinpoint particular experi- 
ences, the course was divided into four 
areas: social studies, science, language 
arts, and arithmetic. Of course, stu- 
dents were observing and participating 
in the total curriculum for elementary 
children at all times, but were given 
specific guidance in one area for a cer- 
tain portion of the semester. For ex- 
ample, the first four or five weeks of 
the semester were devoted to specific 
work in social studies, although stu- 
dents were working in many other 
kinds of experiences with children. In- 
troducing the course through social 
studies or sciences enabled the Univer- 
sity teacher to interpret the relation of 
centers of interests to other school ac- 
tivities or curriculum areas. One ‘of 
the first tasks of students was to deter- 
mine the kind of experiences that go 
into a day of good living for children. 
From these observations and interpre- 
tations of the school day, the instructor 
was able to help students select appro- 
priate experiences. 

University students were given care- 
ful guidance in ways to work in class- 
rooms. Guide sheets entitled Sugges- 
tions For Observations and Partictpa- 
tion in Social Studies, Science, etc. 
were given to students and cooperat- 
ing teachers at the beginning of each 
period of concentrated work in a spe- 
cific curriculum area. The list of sug- 
gestions included: first, a list of specific 
things that students were to observe 
and record, such as, “Make a list of 
skills in social living that teachers were 
trying to help children develop;” sec- 
ondly, actual ways through which stu- 
dents could participate in the work with 
children, as, “Take pictures, models, 
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books or other materials that are re- 
Jated to the social studies activities in 
progress and share them with the 
class.” Through these guide sheets, 
beth students and cooperating teach- 
ers had a clearer understanding of the 
students’ role in the classroom. 

The three-hour class session at the 
University on Fridays seemed possessed 
of new vitality. Students discussed with 
new insight observations of and things 
they had done with children. Small 
group reports, panel discussions, dem- 
onstrations, movies, etc., were often 
used to give increased understanding 
to the students’ work in the laboratory. 
University teachers were convinced 
that merely seeing and doing in an ele- 
mentary school would not bring about 
the insights needed by today’s teacher. 
The laboratory experience was de- 
signed to give new meaning to the 
course, but, at the same time, the col- 
lege class was to interpret these experi- 
ences and to add new challenges and 
understandings. 


Evaluation 


Those responsible for the course 
were tremendously interested in its ef- 
fectiveness and used various kinds of 
evaluation throughout the semester. 
Students were requested to keep daily 
diaries of their experience. At the end 
of the term, the diaries were studied to 
enumerate the kinds of activities in 
which students had participated. Sixty- 
four different kinds of activities were 
reported, ranging from such relatively 
unskilled tasks as “mounting and dis- 
playing pictures” to the highly-skilled 
job of developing centers of interest 
or units for children. 

One of the goals for the course was 
to provide an opportunity for students 
to grow in understanding of elemen- 
tary children through living closely 
with them. The following excerpts 
were taken directly from the diaries 
and are reproduced in the students’ 
own language: 

Observed individual differences in children 

in reading, arithmetic, and physical abili- 

ties. 


Observed that third grade children were 
very conscientious about the “rules” of the 
game. 

Observed that a child who has been 
scratched by a lion was the envy of all the 
others. 

In “Show and Tell,” children reveal their 
interests and feelings. 

Observed that 7-year-olds rarely ever missed 
long words in reading, but had trouble with 
want, when, while, etc. 

Student assistant won much approval and 
praise from 9 year-old by proving to be a 
good baseball player—asked for help to im- 
prove batting skills. 

Observed cliques among children playing 
games. A nine-year-old was refused admit- 
tance to any tree in the game, Squirrel and 
Tree; he was a new boy! 


At the end of the course, students 
were asked to evaluate their experi- 
ences by answering the following ques- 
tion: “If this course has changed or 
modified any of the ideas you formerly 
held about teaching children, please 
describe briefly what the change has 
been or is like.” Samples of students’ 
reactions proved highly interesting. 
Some of the reactions were: 

(1) This course has changed a number of 
my ideas about teaching children. In 
the first place, I just could not see how 
this unit system could work. Of course, 
you could correlate history, geography, 
and reading, but what about the other 
subjects? Now I know that everything 
is interrelated and made meaningful by 
units. Secondly, I did not know just 
how many materials other than books 
were used and how valuable experiences 
are. I though, too, that a child had to 
learn his alphabet before he could read. 
I was amazed the first day at the free- 
dom the children in the third grade 
had to “run around”—they didn’t have 
to stay in their seats until they were 
given permission to get the dictionary 
or a drink of water—it looked like pure 
chaos! By the end of the semester, how- 
ever, I could see how this freedom de- 
veloped their initiative, their sense of 
responsibility, and their eagerness to 
learn, in addition to keeping tension at 
a minimum. I know now that children 
must learn through concrete things, not 
through abstract ideas. Perhaps if some 
of us had been taught arithmetic in the 
way these children are, our feelings 
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(2) 


(3) 
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toward it, and our ability in it, would 
be improved. Finally, I was surprised 
to find out that learning when it is pre- 
sented in a meaningful way, is eagerly 
accepted by the children, who then 
want more. I am impressed by the 
knowledge and skills of third graders— 
especially the social skills. 

Through my observation at Casis 
School, I came to realize that many of 
the duties that I thought a teacher had 
to do can be assumed by the children. I 
realize that this is not for the purpose 
of lightening the teacher's load, but 
this is a way in which children can 
learn to become better, more responsi- 
ble citizens. In many, many ways have 
I seen this done, but the example that 
I think impressed me the most was the 
manner in which evaluations were 
made. The teacher was not the person 
who stood up in front of the classroom 
and told the children what mistakes 
they had made and how they could im- 
prove their performance—the children 
did the evaluation and gave suggestions 
for improvement. 

I have also learned, through observ- 
ing Miss Mink, that you do not have to 
shout at a class when you want some- 
thing done. Miss Mink had control of 
her class at all times, yet I never heard 
her raise her voice. The children re- 
spected her calm, slow, quiet voice and 
I enjoyed listening to it much more, I 
believe, than if she had shouted and 
hurried them constantly. Miss Mink 
gave me a great lesson on patience 
which I hope I shall never forget. 

I formerly had the idea that teaching 
children involved mainly the things 
that can actually be measured like writ- 
ing, reading, spelling and the like. I 
was surprised to find so much emphasis 
on the social living skills. As I said be- 
fore, I was hardly aware that they were 
even in the curriculum. 


My ideas about what to teach chil- 
dren have also been modified. I did not 
know that first graders could be inter- 
ested in rocks; I had always thought 
their only interests were about things 
that were fun, like holidays and circus. 


This course has done much to in- 
crease my ability to work with children. 
By observing and actually participating 
I have learned how to talk with and 
present things to children. I have 


learned teaching procedures and ways 
of handling a group. 

This course has not really changed or 
modified my ideas about teaching chil- 
dren, because I had no background of 
experience to bring to the course. It 
has given me much information to use 
when I do student teaching and when 
I teach in my first real job. 


Conclusion 


It has been said that a laboratory 
experience of quality in the education 
of a teacher is one that is related to 
the purposes of students, is carefully 
guided and leads to changed behavior. 
The experience described in the fore- 
going paragraphs was related to the 
occupational goals of young people. 
Through this experience one learned 
something of guiding the children of 
others or of rearing one’s own. Careful 
guidance was provided through par- 
ticipation in classrooms by University 
teachers and guide sheets for students 
and classroom teachers. Thirdly, the 
types of evaluation used afforded some 
evidence that there was changed be- 
havior on the part of students. 

Constant evaluation of the attempt 
to make professional education mean- 
ingful at the University of Texas 
should help those responsible for the 
education of teachers to evolve and 
design courses which are more and 
more in keeping with University stu- 
dent’s level of understanding. Di- 
rected laboratory experiences in the 
junior years are not merely avenues 
through which students learn methods 
that can be tested in student teaching 
in the senior year—no more so than 
kindergarten is a preparation for first 
grade. The premise that has served 
as the basis fet the total experiment 
has been that students, at all levels of 
maturity, should be accepted where 
they are and provided with experiences 
in living. The student teaching ex- 

erience which follows should build 

igh levels of understanding even 
though some of the same kinds of 
activities will be encountered. 








Brief Reports 


A Survey of Freshman Orientation 
Courses in Teacher Education 


Arthur H. Glogau 
Oregon College of Education 


; paper summarizes a study of 
special orientation courses used by 
teacher-education institutions in the 
United States. 

Data were obtained entirely from 
teacher-education institutions in the 
United States. A questionnaire was sent 
to the 254 institutions accredited by the 
AACTE, listed in the 1952 American 
Colleges and Universities. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 202 in- 
stitutions in 41 states and the District 
of Columbia, or 80 per cent of the total 
sent. Of these, 117 institutions, 58 per 
cent, have a special orientation course. 


Results 


1. Special courses aimed at orienting 
students to their new college situation 
are most frequently listed as “Orienta- 
tion” or “Freshman Orientation.” Sixty- 
seven institutions gave their course 
under these titles. Other frequent list- 
ings included Personal and Social 
Growth, Personal Development, Per- 
sonal and Social Adjustment, Introduc- 
tion to College Life, Freshman Semi- 
nar, Human Relations, Personal and 
Professional Development, and four- 
teen other titles. 

2. These courses are taught mainly 
by Deans (46 per cent) or selected fac- 
ulty members (39 per cent). Other 
instructors included counseling staff, 
students, and college president. 

38. These courses are offered: Fall 
term only (59 per cent) ; each semester 
(41 per cent). 

4. These courses are required for 
freshmen (96 per cent), but not usual- 
ly for transfer students (31 per cent). 

5. Academic credit is granted for 
these courses by 60 per cent of the in- 


stitutions responding, but only 15 per 
cent give more than two credit-hours. 

6. Grades are generally given for 
such courses (70 per cent). Some insti- 
tutions give “S” or “U” grades without 
academic credit. 

7. Class size for these courses is typi- 
cally large. About one-third of the in- 
stitutions use classes of one hundred or 
more students, and more than two- 
thirds use classes of more than thirty 
students. It appears that the freshmen 
are either included in one large group 
for the course, or special efforts are 
made to divide the group into sufficient 
sections to keep the class size relatively 
small. 

8. Numbers of class meetings for the 
entire course: 


6-10 meetings 11-15 16-20 over 20 
9% 25% 21% 45% 


9. The length of each class period 
was predominantly from 50-60 minutes 
(96 per cent). 

10. General student reaction implied 
these courses to be “somewhat useful” 
(61 per cent), but many students (30 
per cent) thought them “extremely val- 
uable.” 

11. Areas, topics, or units most fre- 
quently included in special orientation 
courses: 


a. Study habits (including learning, 
note-taking, use of library, etc.) 

b. Information about the campus-educa- 
tional opportunities, extra-curricular 
activities; meetings with faculty per- 
sonnel and student leaders, traditions, 
regulations, student government, etc. 

c. Vocational guidance, including testing 
program, teaching as a profession, etc. 

d. Social adjustment, etiquette, social re- 
lationships, social customs. 
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e. Family life education, including dat- 
ing, marriage, social hygiene, etc. 

f. Mental hygiene, including personal 
adjustments, personality, philosophy 
of life, improving personality, emo- 
tional and other problems. 

12. Major objectives of the course 
most frequently mentioned: 

a. Introduction to college facilities and 
personnel, especially counseling per- 
sonnel. 

b. Adjustment to the college situation, 
including study habits, rules, etc. 

c. Group guidance. 

d. Professional or vocational guidance. 

e. Orientation to self. 

f. Provide atmosphere of friendliness 
and cooperation. 

13. Many institutions utilized other 
orientation methods in addition to spe- 
cial courses. For those institutions hav- 
ing no special course, the following 
techniques were most frequently used: 

Freshman Week, Freshman Days, 
New Student Week, 53 (63%); special 
lectures, special assemblies, 12 (14%) ; 
Big Brother, Big Sister, or Student 
Committees, 5 (6%); Special Depart- 
mental Orientation programs, 5 (6%) ; 
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Dorm, other courses, etc. 6 (7%); 
None, 3 (4%). 

Our educational systems are becom- 
ing increasingly guidance-minded at 
all grade levels. At the college level, 
there is a strong feeling that means of 
assisting the student in his total adjust- 
ment will result in a happier individ- 
ual, which will reflect in the total 
school caliber and morale. It is further 
felt that various orientation methods 
used in getting the student off to a 
good start in his college career are an 
extremely important part of the total 
guidance situation and offer many 
benefits other than routine introduc- 
tion to campus facilities. The special 
techniques of such orientation pro- 
grams must, of necessity, fit the needs 
and facilities of the institution. It ap- 
pears, however, that special orientation 
courses are widely used as a guidance 
technique throughout our teacher edu- 
cation institutions, and that these 
courses, when adequately planned, can 
help considerably in assisting students 
to a realistic adjustment to their many 
college problems. 


Self Observation—An Urgent Need 


H. Kent Farley 
Oregon College of Education 


i ODAY prospective elementary and 
secondary teachers are required to com- 


plete a four- or five-year program of 
preparation. On numerous occasions 
these future teachers are expected and 
required to observe various elementary 
or secondary teachers and students. 
They are required to observe various 
classrooms, buildings, and _ school 
grounds. They are required to climax 
this varied and extensive program of 
observation with an intensive period of 
supervised teaching in an actual class- 
room. In short, they are constantly be- 
ing required to observe persons and 
situations outside themselves. 


But, during all this highly organized 
and directed program of observation 
and teaching are they ever encouraged 
to observe themselves? And, in par- 
ticular, are they ever required to ob- 
serve and evaluate their own reactions 
to the students and situations observed? 
Isn’t it highly desirable that prospec- 
tive teachers observe themselves as well 
as others? Isn’t such self-observation 
important and necessary if each pros- 
pective teacher is to become reasonably 
sure that his future place of service in 
society actually lies in the field of 
teaching? 
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By guiding the prospective teacher 
to engage in a thorough and searching 
program of self-observation the answers 
to several highly important questions 
should be secured. Questions such as 
the following might weil be asked by 
the college student of himself: (1) Do 
I really enjoy children and youth? (2) 
What age students do I especially en- 
joy? (3) To what extent are my past 
personal elementary and _ secondary 
student-experiences coloring and _ bias- 
ing my present observations? Do pres- 
ent day classroom practices appeal to 
me? Or, do they repel me? (5) To 
what extent must I change or modify 
some of my beliefs and attitudes if I 
am to work successfully with elemen- 
tary or secondary students? (6) Will I 
enjoy teaching the remainder of my 
life? Or, are my reactions such that I 
will probably be unhappy and should, 
therefore, prepare for some field other 
than teaching? 

Such soul-searching questions should 
be asked by each prospective teacher 
early in his college career. Some defi- 
nite answers should be secured. The 
college or school of education in which 
the individual is enrolled owes it to 
that individual and to the children 
who will later be his students to insist 
on the finding of such answers. 

As an aid to helping the prospective 
teacher to engage in self-observation 
early in his college program the follow- 
ing observation-report-outline has been 
developed and used a number of times. 
The emphasis is on the observer’s reac- 
tions to students and situations and not 
on techniques, procedures, and like 
items that are more suitable for later 
observations. The important question 
at this stage is not, “How does effective 
teaching take place?” but, “Do I seem 
to have the attitudes and reactions rela- 
tive to students and modern practices 
that will enable me to develop into an 
effective teacher?” 

Using the following outline will help 
the prospective teacher to answer more 
realistically the latter question. 
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OUTLINE FOR REPORTING REACTIONS TO 
OBSERVATIONS 
I. The Setting 
A. Building visited 
B. Teacher and grade visited 
C. Date and clock-hour of visit. 
II. Things that I observed: 
A. About the students: 
1. that appealed to me as a future 
teacher. 
2. that tended to disturb me as a fu- 
ture teacher. 
B. About the students’ 
ment and practices: 
1. that appealed to me as a future 
teacher. 
a. b. 
2. that tended ao disturb me as a 
future teacher. 
a. b. 
III. As I recall, my own school experiences at 
a corresponding level in school were: 
A. Similar in that: 
B. Different in that: 
IV. What I would like to know is: 
Utilizing the above outline to report 
observations will provide both prospec- 
tive teacher and college faculty adviser 
with information valuable in arriving 
at a better understanding of the pros- 
pective teacher’s: 


1. Present attitudes toward observed 
students and situations and the 
extent to which those attitudes 
are colored by past personal ele- 
mentary and secondary experi- 
ences. 

2. Knowledge of newer practices 
and the extent to which the prin- 
ciples justifying those practices 
are really understood and accept- 
ed by the future teacher. 


3. Possible fitness to teach at a spe- 
tific level in terms of attitudes ob- 
served toward elementary or sec- 
ondary students at that level. 


If the reactions of the observer to 
students and situations observed are so 
pronounced as to lead to rather defi- 
nite realization that the prospective 
teacher will probably not be as an effec- 
tive teacher as minimum standards dic- 
tate, then sincere consideration should 
be given to entering some field other 
than teaching. 


school environ- 








Teachers Need Library Education 


Ethel Garber 
Shippensburg (Penn.) Public Library 


A SEVENTH grade girl reported 
that her history teacher had sent her to 


us in the hope that she might find some- 
thing about a famous Russian whose 
name begins with “V.” It happens that 
none of our staff are specialists in Rus- 
sian history, or even history in gen- 
eral. And if we were, it wouldn't help 
very much. Even a specialist in our po- 
sition could only guess what might be 
in a teacher’s mind. The teacher did 
not pay us a Visit. 

Last week we had pupil requests, one 
or two at a time, for short life stories 
about Benjamin Franklin. After we 
had supplied abou: « dozen such re- 

uests we learned, accidentally, that a 
sixth grade teacher had made a blanket 
assignment. A comment reached us 
through the children (perhaps erro- 
neously) that teacher said they would 
get “F” if they didn’t find something. 
I think we did locate some material 
for all who asked, but just after the 
deadline had passed we uncovered sev- 
eral excellent references which would 
have been much better than some of 
the stories the children used—if we had 
only known far enough in advance to 
enable us to get things together. 

About a month ago, an eighth grade 
boy said his history teacher wanted him 
to get something on an Englishman 
named Andrew (?) Humphreys. Ours 
is a small public library. We don’t have 
the National Biography, although we 
do have the Dictionary of American 
se We looked in the usual 
places but we never did find the much 
wanted character. The boy told us this 
name had appeared once in his history 


text book and the teacher thought he 
might go down to the public library 
and see whether he could find any- 
thing about him. The teacher himself 
did not investigate possibilities in ad- 
vance. 

A hundred illustrations could be 
given, but these will suffice. 


In a technical age, in which every 
day’s experiences call for increasingly 
frequent and extensive use of library 
resources, no one item is more impor- 
tant in the formal education of boys 
and girls than reasonable skill in the 
use of library resources. We who are 
librarians are not averse to doing refer- 
ence work. It is our chief function, in 
our respective communities, to make 
ourselves useful to our patrons. And 
yet, those of us who are teachers (as 
well as librarians) also realize that it is 
not librarians, primarily, who are in 
need of experience in finding materials. 

It is not unusual for us to have ref- 
erence questions, coming from junior 
ms school pupils, that would tax the 
reference genius of the average grad- 
uate student. The result is, of course, 
that the pupils themselves get little or 
no real experience in using the library 
for themselves. It is we, the library 
staff, who get all the practice, and even 
we frequently fail. We often find our- 
selves wishing that we could have an 
opportunity to get a big group of 
teachers together, hand them mimeo- 
graphed lists of their own assignments, 
a turn them loose in the library to 
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shift for themselves. We have no feel- 
ings of resentment at all. We just think 
it is such a pity that teachers do not 
understand the importance of helping 
their pupils benefit from the perfectly 
wonderful educational opportunities 
that await them, under proper guid- 
ance, in the library. 


Some Suggestions 


What the perfect solution may be is 
anybody’s guess, and we do not wish to 
intrude upon the privacy of another's 
convictions. However, no sane edu- 
cator can doubt that teachers need 
some kind of training, both pre-service 
and in-service, that will better fit them 
for teaching their pupils proper use of 
the library. Whether the training 
should come mainly as a_ separate 
course in college, as a part of another 
course, as a result of special teachers’ 
meetings for in-service teachers, a form 
of committee work, or handled through 
special bulletins prepared with the as- 
sistance of school librarian and distrib- 
uted from the superintendent’s office— 
these are administrative problems, pri- 
marily. While the exact means must be 
locally determined, at least for the time 
being, a few suggestions may perhaps 
be readily made: 

First, teachers should be encouraged 
to visit the library themselves, before 
making class assignments. Unless 
teachers really know what they are 
sending their pupils to the library for, 
and whether and where the boys and 
girls can find what they go after, they 
cannot possibly plan their units in 
such a way as to enable pupils to make 
the most effective use of the library. 

Second, teachers should bear in mind 
the need of pupils for learning how to 
use a variety of reference and general 
reading resources. Class work should 
be so planned as to encourage and even 
necessitate regular consultation with 
the particularly important library re- 
sources available locally. 

Third, teachers and librarians alike 
should realize that the library, and the 
entire library staff, exist only to render 
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service to all library patrons. It is cer- 
tainly not unreasonable for a teacher 
to request a bibliography of materials 
available, on a given grade level, that 
may be suitable for use in planning 
units. In our own library we openly 
announce that we willingly prepare 
bibliographies for use by teachers, and 
we are disappointed that so few of 
them take advantage of this service. 

Fourth, teachers should bear in mind 
that librarians can do a much better 
job for them if they know what is need- 
ed. If a librarian knows in advance 
that the ninth grade is going to have a 
unit on television, or modern home 
decorating, or personalities in our state 
—if the librarian only knows what it is 
all about, preferably at least a day 
ahead of schedule—he can have the 
materials ready for use and thus render 
an infinitely greater service with a mini- 
mum loss of time for all concerned. 

Fifth, teachers should keep in mind 
that the teaching of library usage to 
pupils, like the teaching of reading, is 
a continuous process. A short, concen- 
trated period of study is useful, but it 
is not adequate. It is unreasonable to 
expect that a tenth grade, for instance, 
after a two weeks’ unit in library usage, 
will be prepared to make fullest use of 
library resources in all of their classes. 
Good library usage is learned only 
through continuous drill—through ac- 
tual practice in the settings in which 
the developing skills and habits are to 
be used. 

Sixth, teachers should not be embar- 
rassed about asking for the librarian’s 
assistance in solving their problems. A 
qualified librarian has spent at least a 
full year in a graduate school of library 
science, and should be expected to 
know more about library problems 
than most teachers. 


Seventh, if the teacher’s attitude to- 
ward the library and library staff is not 
what it should be, the blame can be 
placed largely with the librarian. The 
librarian, more than anybody else, 
should understand the problems in- 
volved. It is the librarian’s obligation 
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to convince the administration of the 
importance of his contribution to edu- 
cation. The librarian should devise 
means for giving his services to the 
teaching staff, and means for helping 
teachers to help their pupils to attain 
richer, fuller lives. 

Eighth, the teacher-librarian-pupil 
relationship, at its best, is a mutual 
one. All should feel free to offer sug- 
gestions for improvements, which 
should be discussed and sometimes 
acted upon. Teachers should become 
acquainted with the library's resources 
and make the best possible use of them. 
If the library does not have what 
teachers feel they need, teachers should 
help the librarian to make better selec- 
tions. The librarian should be con- 
stantly watching for new publications 
which may be profitably called to the 
attention of teachers who need to know 
about them. 


Summary 


Briefly, then, teachers need help in 
learning to make more effective use of 
library resources for themselves and 


their pupils. The assistance needed 
takes on various forms, and not the 
least of these lies in the fact that teach- 
ers should be inspired with an under- 
standing of just what the library has to 
offer. They must become enthusiastic 
about the importance of the library in 
the educational program. 

Perhaps the best starting point is the 
freshman year in college. From that 
meager beginning, the poten*ial teach- 
er’s library education should be con- 
tinually renewed and strengthened. As 
the student pursues his professional 
training, the modern school’s depend- 
ence upon library resources, as well as 
the modern citizen’s need for library 
services, should be stressed. And, 
equally important, the in-service train- 
ing of teachers should have adequate 
library usage in classroom planning as 
one of its primary objectives. Thus 
conceived, the library education of the 
teacher really becomes meaningful—as 
a part of the teacher’s planning, and, 
through teacher guidance, as a part of 
the education, recreation, and guidance 
of every boy and girl in an expanding 
world. 


A Conference for First-Year Teachers 


Curtis E. Nash 
Central Michigan College of Education 


Ox: responsibility of a teacher- 


training institution is to maintain con- 
tact with its graduates and provide as- 
sistance for them at least during the 
first year teaching. There are numerous 
adjustments which beginning teachers 
have to make and, generally, they can 
use all the help available. Furthermore, 
the college itself can learn a great deal 
about the special strengths and weak- 
nesses of its program, and of its grad- 
uates by providing as many opportuni- 
ties for assistance and contact as 
possible. 

Central Michigan College of Educa- 


tion in Mt. Pleasant, Michigan con- 
ducts an annual follow-up of its first- 
year teachers through personal visits 
with each of the teachers. Such a pro- 
gram has been in effect for more than a 
decade, and teachers, administrators, 
and college officials report that this pro- 
gram has been very worthwhile. A 
recent article describes this program in 
some detail.! 

One thing seemed to be lacking, how- 
ever, and that was the opportunity for 


1Gerald L. Poor, “Visiting Central's First- 
Year Teachers,” Peabody J. Educ. 31:141-8, 
Nov. 1953. 
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BRIEF REPORTS 


first-year teachers to get together to 
discuss, freely and informally, some of 
their mutual interests, successes, prob- 
lems, and difficulties. To meet this 
need, the college has in each of the past 
two years sponsored a one-day, on- 
campus conference for first-year teach- 
ers. 

Four questions provided the core 
around which these conferences were 
planned: 

1. What are the ways in which we as 
first-year teachers have been most 
successful? 

2. What are some the problems and 
difficulties first-year teachers face? 

3. How may some of these problems 
and difficulties be solved or 
avoided? 

4. In what ways could this college 
be of more assistance to the begin- 
ning teacher? 

Each of these questions was consid- 

ered during one or more sessions. 

The conference day included three 
major activities. First, at both confer- 
ences, an address drawing the attention 
of the conferees to some of the possible 
problem areas was made by a superin- 
tendent from the college’s area. The 
speakers made general evaluations of 
beginning teachers and pointed out the 
ways and means by which these teach- 
ers could become more effective. The 
addresses also contained many sugges- 
tions of ways in which school adminis- 
trators and community organizations 
can assist in the orientation and ad- 
justment of first-year teachers. 


At the first conference this address 
was followed immediately by a panel 
discussion on the topic, “Problems I 
Face.” Members of this panel were be- 
ginning teachers and represented many 
of the fields of teaching. The purpose 
of this panel was to bring before the 
whole group some of the specific prob- 
lems which beginning teachers had 
faced. It is not possible to solve prob- 
lems until they have been clearly stated, 
and this was the responsibility of the 
panel. 


At the second conference the pro- 
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cedure varied slightly in order to con- 
sider more satisfactorily the individual 
needs of the participants. In place of 
the panel the conferees were given an 
hour in which they could visit their 
former supervising teachers or other 
faculty members. It was possible during 
this period for faculty members to deal 
directly and individually with prob- 
lems presented by the teachers and ap- 
parently the change provided an inter- 
esting and valuable experience for 
beginning teachers and college faculty 
alike. 

The luncheon sessions of these con- 
ferences were very informal with no 
speaker or other kind of program. Nat- 
urally much of the conversation turned 
to “shop”, and it is believed that such 
informal talk did much to boost morale 
and answer questions for a number of 
teachers. 

The afternoon sessions of the con- 
ferences were devoted to a series of 
small group meetings designed to pro- 
vide specific answers to the four major 
questions already stated. There were 
four groups dealing with various levels 
of elementary education and eleven 
groups concerned with the many phases 
of secondary education. A first-year 
teacher was the leader for each of these 
discussion groups and a faculty mem- 
ber was recorder. Each group was asked 
to give consideration to each of the four 
questions and report its decisions. 

According to these reports and 
evaluation sheets received from the 
teachers, faculty members, and school 
administrators, these conferences have 
been very successful. Typical of the 
comments made by first-year teachers 
are, “It gave me a better view of the 
problems of other teachers.” “I found 
that other teachers have some of the 
same difficulties I have.” “I got a chance 
to discuss my ideas with more experi- 
enced teachers.” 

The school administrators said that 
they became more acutely aware of the 
beginning teachers’ difficulties and 
would be more concerned with them in 
the future. They suggested that more 
attention be paid to the orientation of 
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the new teacher through pre-school con- 
ferences and community social affairs. 
Almost unanimously they suggested 
that similar conferences be held regular- 
ly. College students, as well as first-year 
teachers, benefited from these confer- 
ences. They acquired greater knowl- 
edge and more complete understanding 
of what is expected of the first-year 
teachers. 

College faculty members derived 
benefit by hearing directly from former 
students about ways and means of im- 
proving the college emer 

Although the conference for first-year 
teachers is a relatively unexplored 
source of training, experiences with it 
have resulted in a few guideposts which 
are here passed on to those who may be 
interested. 

1. Better cooperation of superintendents 

and teachers is obtained if the conference 
is held on a Saturday. 
Problems and difficulties of beginning 
teachers are things that take time to de- 
velop so the conference should not come 
too early in the school year. Late Novem- 
ber or early in December appear to be 
the most opportune times. 

3. A keynote speaker seems to get things 
going nicely. An inspirational as well as 
reporting speech is probably most effec- 
tive. 

4. First-year teachers in general, not only 
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graduates of the sponsoring institution, 
should be invited to participate. 

5. Some time should be provided during 
which participants can obtain assistance 
with specific, individual problems. 

6. Printed programs add much to the dig- 
nity of the occasion and they help in giv- 
ing publicity to the conference. 

7. Leaders of discussion groups, especially if 
they are first-year teachers, need some 
help and suggestions on how to conduct 
their meetings. A letter or a mimeo- 
graphed sheet containing detailed instruc- 
tions and suggestions helps these leaders 
gain confidence. 

8. Some attempt should be made to evaluate 
the conference as a whole as well as its 
different parts. 

9. The conference planning committee 
should contain members representing all 
levels and areas of teacher education. 
Furthermore, it is highly recommended 
that the committee contain first and sec- 
ond year teachers as well. 


The success of the two conferences 
held at Central Michigan College is 
enough to encourage the idea that simi- 
lar conferences be held in the future. 
Every college should and can provide 
opportunities for its recent graduates 
to continue to learn and the first-year 
teacher, apparently, can learn much 
from a conference held for his special 
benefit. 


Preparing Students for Practice Teaching 


Thomas K. Worcester 


Pueblo College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


ees of “epizootic” 
and “wiggle-woggle” wasn’t covered in 
educational theory and methods classes, 
a young man majoring in elementary 
education at the University of Colorado 
recently discovered when reading “Un- 
cle Wiggily” stories to a group of nurs- 
ery children. Nor can many of the 
other situations encountered when 


teaching a class be foreseen and pointed 
up by university professors. 

This is one reason, the College of 
Education at Colorado University be- 
lieves, why many education students go 
into their practice teaching “cold.” To 
meet the need of neophyte teachers for 
real experience with children prior to 
their practice teaching in the public 
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PREPARING STUDENTS FOR PRACTICE TEACHING 


schools, the College of Education last 
year instituted a course called Elemen- 
tary Education. 

The course is required of majors in 
their junior year. It gives prospective 
teachers a general orientation to the 
elementary schools and principles of 
elementary education and provides an 
opportunity for them to observe and 
work with children of nursery and ele- 
mentary school ages in several types of 
group situations before student teach- 
ing. 

Not all students are “cold” when it 
comes to being with and knowing chil- 
dren. Some have had experience with 
groups or families, but many others ap- 
preciate the chance to see how the 
minds of little people work, before they 
face a class of precocious youngsters. 

By observing and working with chil- 
dren during the progress of the course, 
students should be able to adjust to a 
regular school situation more readily 
when they start their practice teaching, 
according to education department pro- 
fessors. A recent poll of elementary 
education graduates indicated the de- 
sire for such experience. 

Enrollees in the course are required 
to spend a minimum of seventeen hours 
of observation, divided among nurs- 
eries, Cub Scouts or Brownies, and pub- 
lic school classrooms. In most cases the 
students do more than just observe, as 
the supervisors of the co-operating ac- 
tivities usually welcome assistance by 
the collegians with their groups. 

Formalized child study techniques 
and standardized observation proced- 
ures are not a part of this program. 
The main function is to provide stu- 
dents with direct experience with the 
age groups they may be teaching in the 
near future. In the university class- 
room, major topics include: 1) children 
of the elementary age, 2) curriculum 
organization, 3) public relations, 4) 
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grading and promotion, 5) school or- 
ganization, and 6) problems of student 
teaching. No attempt is made with this 
program to have it take the place of 
courses offered in child psychology or 
child growth and development. 

Student reaction to the course indi- 
cates the value of the experience gained. 
Several of the future teachers have been 
able to decide more easily at which 
level to do their student teaching after 
spending time with various pre-school 
to pre-teen age groups. Of greater value, 
the varied contacts with different aged 
children have helped broaden their 
knowledge of young people. 

The students are required to make 
reports on their observations. A typical 
report will include a description of the 
physical environment (housing, equi 
ment, etc.) ; ages and attitudes of chil- 
dren; the program of the activity; eval- 
uation (what was done and learned, 
and suggestions for others who might 
observe there.) These reports are the 
best indication to the instructors what 
values the students are gaining from 
their observation periods. 

Most of the students who took the 
course earlier and are now doing their 
student teaching feel that more class- 
room observation would be of value, al- 
though in the public school classes the 
students do not participate in the pro- 
grams. 

Nursery school teachers and other 
supervisors of the activities co-operating 
with the College of Education in the 
observation program feel the class has 
definite value. As would be expected, 
in almost all cases they indicate that 
the university students should spend 
more time working with children of the 
ages they are teaching. These people 
are best able to see the students’ reac- 
tion to the children, and vice-versa, and 
to note the experience gained by the 
future teachers. 
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Douglas é. Seales 


Activities of an Office of Research in Teacher Education’ 


Harold E. Mitzel, Jacob S. Orleans, and Edwin Wandt? 
Office of Research and Evaluation 
Division of Teacher Education 
College of the City of New York 


With the advent of the state support 
for teacher preparation in New York 
City in July, 1948, there was created a 
Division of Teacher Education whose 
function was to coordinate the teacher 
education activities in the four munici- 
= colleges, viz., the City College, 

unter College, Brooklyn College, and 
Queens College. The Division of 
Teacher Education includes several op- 
erating units, among them being an 
office of Research and Evaluation. 

The efforts of this research office are 
devoted exclusively to research in 
teacher education and related activities. 
It is, however, a unit in an administra- 
tive organization whose primary func- 
tion is coordination. To some extent, 
therefore, the office is a service agency 
for the colleges and for the Board of 
Higher Education (in so far as teacher 
education is concerned). At the same 
time, it is expected to, and is in a posi- 
tion to make relatively basic research 
contributions which will be of value to 
teacher education throughout the coun- 


try. 


Types of Studies Made By the 
Research Office 
Administrative Studies. By virtue 


of the financial support given, the State 
of New York directs that the munici- 


pal colleges of New York City prepare 
numbers of teachers which “bear a 
reasonable relation to the needs and 
absorptive capacity of the public and 
private schools of the State as well as 
of the metropolitan area.” Data there- 
fore must be gathered, analyzed, and 
interpreted in order to furnish evi- 
dence of compliance with this condi- 
tion, as well as for other administrative 
purposes related to coordination, allo- 
cation of specialized teacher education 
programs, disbursements, placement, 
recruiting, and guidance. To gather 
the data necessary for these purposes, 
the Office of Research and Evaluation 
conducts a semi-annual census of teach- 
er education students in the four mu- 
nicipal colleges. A report is prepared 
biennially for the State University of 
New York showing the relation be- 
tween the prospective supply of teach- 
ers furnished by the four colleges and 
the demand for teachers. Once every 
three or four years estimates are made 


iMuch of the content of this paper is 
adapted from: Edwin Wandt and Harold E. 
Mitzel, “Studies of Teacher Behavior: Plan for 
a Program of Research.” Publication 21, Office 
of Research and Evaluation, Division of 
Teacher Education College of the City of New 
York, June, 1954. 

2Dr. Wandt is now Assistant Professor of 
Education at the Los Angeles State College. 
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WITH THE RESEARCHERS 


of the numbers of teachers the munici- 
pal colleges should enroll in order to 
man adequately the classrooms of New 
York City and communities outside 
the city which draw upon the munici- 
pal colleges for teaching personnel. 
(Approximately two-thirds of the 
teachers now appointed to schools 
come from four municipal colleges) . 

Every year the research office assists 
the placement office of the Division of 
Teacher Education in gathering and 
reporting data on the placement of 
students who completed their under- 
graduate teacher education programs 
during the preceding year. Numerous 
other tasks come up, largely in the 
form of answering inquiries. 

Service Studies for the Colleges. Oc- 
casionally the education department in 
one of the four municipal colleges re- 
quests the assistance of the central re- 
search office in dealing with a prob- 
lem; or such a request may come from 
a research committee which represents 
all four of the colleges. Instances of 
such cooperation by the Office of Re- 
search include a survey of student 
teaching practices and problems, the 
evaluation of a new community ex- 
perience program in one of the col- 
leges, a study of hte problems of be- 
ginning teachers, and the preparation 
of tests to measure the level of knowl- 
edge possessed by teacher education 
students in the subject areas which 
they are to teach. 

Basic Research Studies. The preced- 
ing two categories include studies 
which tend to be recurring or discrete. 
The present category consists of a pro- 
gram of studies which are interrelated. 
The research proposals for . this 
category tend to originate with the re- 
search staff itself and deal with more 
basic questions than those answered by 
administrative studies or by projects 
that impinge immediately on _ the 
teacher education process. The find- 
ings should therefore be of more gen- 
eral significance. During the next five 
or more years much of the effort of 
the Office of Research and Evaluation 
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will be devoted to carrying out the 
projects that form part of a planned 
program in the area of teacher be- 
havior. His program is described in 
the following section. 


Plan for a Program of Research in 
Teacher Education 


The ultimate purpose of this pro- 
gram of studies in teacher behavior is 
the isolation of information about 
teachers and teaching that can be uti- 
lized by colleges in modifying their 
teacher education curriculums and by 
schools in the conduct of inservice edu- 
cation of teachers. The studies, both 
completed and planned, which make 
up this long-time program fall into 
four areas, as described below. 

Studies of Teacher Performance. It 
is the intention of the research office 
to conduct studies which follow the 
general suggestions advanced by the 
Committee on Criteria of Teacher Ef- 
fectiveness of the American Education- 
al Research Association.’ These studies 
will include: (1) definition and meas- 
urement of criteria which represent or 
index goals of education; (2) identifi- 
cation and measurement of teachers’ 
in-school behaviors which are related 
to the defined criteria of educational 
goals: and (3) study of the complex 
array of personality variables, class- 
room dynamics, and environmental 
factors that are hypothesized as factors 
influencing teachers’ classroom be- 
haviors. 


8H. H. Remmers, et al., “Report of the 
Committee on the Criteria of Teacher Effec- 
tiveness,” Review of Educational Research, 
22:238-63; June, 1952. H. H. Remmers, et al., 
“Second Report of the Committee on Criteria 
of Teacher Effectiveness,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 46:641-58; May, 1953. 

An intermediate report giving the delibera- 
tions of the Committee was published in the 
present Journal: N. L. Gage and Jacob S. 
Orleans, “Guiding Principles in the Study of 
Teacher Effectiveness,” Journal of Teacher 
Education, $:294-98; December, 1952. 
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Survey of Teachers’ Job History. An 
intensive longitudinal follow-up of a 
class of teacher-education graduates 
should furnish answers to such ques 
tions as: 

(1) What proportion of the gradu- 

ates actually enter the profes- 
sion? 


(2) What kinds of activities other 
than teaching attract the gradu- 
ates? 

(3) What is the geographical distri- 
bution for both the teaching 
and non-teaching vocations en- 
tered by the graduates? 

(4) What is the incidence of change 
in positions during the first five 
years following graduation? 

(5) To what extent do graduates 
teach the grade levels and/or 
subjects for which they were 

repared in the municipal col- 
eges? 

Studies of Professional Problems of 
Teachers. Investigations in this area 
represent direct attempts to provide 
the education departments of the mu- 
nicipal colleges with information 
about the frustrations, successes, irri- 
tations, and satisfactions of their grad- 
uates. An immediate result of these 
studies should be a smoother transition 
for the graduates from the role of the 
student to the role of the professionally 
responsible classroom teacher. Even- 
tually, modifications in teacher educa- 
tion curriculums may assist in increas- 
ing the number of teachers who stay 
in the profession and who function 
more happily and effectively than they 
otherwise would. 

Studies of Teachers’ Persistence in 
the Profession. One of the factors con- 
tributing to the current shortage of 
qualified teachers is the low holding 

wer of the education profession. 

ropping out of the teaching profes- 
sion is reputed to be considerably 

eater than in most other professions. 
tudies of persistence are concerned in- 
versely with factors which contribute 
to early termination of service—even 
failure to enter teaching on the part of 


teacher education graduates. Studies 
in teacher persistence will have to be 
closely integrated with studies listed in 
the preceding three areas. 

Basic Data for the Studies. Students 
in the four municipal colleges (City, 
Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens) who 
enrolled in the required course in stu- 
dent teaching during the school year 
1953-54 are to be the subjects for the 
investigations which constitute the pro- 

am described. Each research project 
will utilize this sample of student 
teachers or sub-samples drawn from it. 
Certain of the results or outcomes may 
require replication or cross-validation 
on samples of student teachers from 
subsequent classes. 

A battery of inventories and ques- 
tionnaires was administered to the 
basic sample during 1953-54. The 
standardized inventories used included 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, and the Sims Social Class Iden- 
tification Scale. Experimental inven- 
tories developed by the staff of the re- 
search office included a teaching self- 
evaluation form, a measure of educa- 
tional viewpoint, a scale of awareness- 
of-teaching experiences, and a projec- 
tive-type device utilizing drawings for 
inferring attitudes of teachers toward 
pupils. An authoritarianism scale 
which had been developed elsewhere, 
but which is not published conimer- 
cially was adapted and used also. 


Studies Recently Completed 


Completed studies described below 
have been concerned, for the most 
part, with the development of meas- 
urement techniques and the investiga- 
tion of the characteristics of several 
measuring instruments. 

Development of an Inventory for 
Measuring Satisfaction with Student 
Teaching. Publication No. 22* de- 
scribes in detail construction of the 
instrument and presents a summary of 
the results of its use. The instrument, 


4The numbered publications referred to in 
this paper are listed on page 328. 
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which consists of 32 items, each de- 
scribing a specific aspect of student 
teaching, was prepared in order to in- 
vestigate the relationship of the rela- 
tive amount of an individual's satisfac- 
tion with his student teaching experi- 
ences and his later performance as a 
teacher. 

Teacher-Pupil Attitudes and Their 
Relation to Satisfaction iwth Student 
Teaching. A study (reported in Pub- 
lication No. 20) was designed to test 
the hypothesis that satisfaction with 
the student teaching experiences is re- 
lated to attitudes expressed by students 
concerning teacher-pupil relationships. 
Teacher-pupil attitudes were measured 
by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory and the degree of student 
teaching satisfaction was measured by 
the inventory described in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The MTAI scores were 
only slightly related to student teach- 
ing satisfaction. The MTAI scores of 
some individuals exhibit rather wide 
fluctuations over a period of several 
months. 

Development of Attitudinal Di- 
mensions from Teachers’ Drawings. It 
is hoped that these “projective” scales, 
based on the drawings of student 
teachers, will prove to be valid, if they 
make a unique contribution to the 
prediction of teachers’ classroom be- 
havior. Publication No. 24 covers (1) 
the development of five attitude di- 
mensions from the drawings; (2) the 
degree of agreement among ten judges 
on the process of scaling the drawings 
and the objectivity of the five different 
scales; (3) interrelationships among 
the five dimensions; and (4) relation 
of the dimensions to conventional at- 
titude scales represented by the MTAI 
and an authoritarianism scale. 

Analysis of the “Idealized” Teaching 
Positions Desired by Student Teachers. 
The municipal college student teach- 
ers who participated in this program 
were requested to describe: (1) the 
school in which they would like to 
teach, (2) the kinds of children they 
would like to teach, and (3) the grade 


levels or subject matter which they 
would like to teach. A content analysis 
of the responses is reported in Pub- 
lication No. 23. 


Planned Studies 

Studies planned for the coming year 
can only be stated in general form, 
since the details for their conduct have 
not yet been fully determined. 

Study of Teacher Performance Cni- 
teria. It is proposed, in cooperation 
with the staff of the New York City 
Board of Education, to develop several 
criterion measures of teaching perform- 
ance on a sub-sample of approximately 
75 elementary teacher education grad- 
uates of the municipal colleges. These 
measures will include the testing of 
pupils, classroom observation, pupil 
evaluation of teaching behavior, teach- 
ers’ self-evaluations, and administra- 
tors’ evaluation. Primary outcomes of 
this study will be information concern- 
ing the characteristics of the various 
criteria and some estimates of their in- 
terrelationships. 

Vocational Follow-UP Study. Tenta- 
tive plans have been made for annual 
vocational follow-ups of the basic sam- 
ple of student teachers over a five-year 
period. The first of these surveys was 
done in September, 1954, in coopera- 
tion with the Teacher Placement Office 
of the Division of Teacher Education. 
From this survey it is anticipated that 
an identification can be made of sev- 
eral groups of former student teachers 
along a continuum of teaching per- 
sistence—e.g., failed to enter teaching, 
taught one year or less, taught two 
years, etc. It is hoped that some of the 
personal and environmental factors re- 
lated to job persistence can be isolated 
from a study of the differences among 
these groups. 

Study of the Problems of Beginning 
Teachers. The Office of Research and 
Evaluation is presently co-operating 
with the Hunter College institutional 
research in a study of the problems of 
beginning teachers. In connection 
with this project, it is planned to de- 
velop a checklist of problems encoun- 
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tered by teachers on their first jobs. It 
is anticipated that the problems faced 
by the teachers in our sample (those 
completing their student teaching dur- 
ing 1953-54) will be studied by means 
of this instrument. 


Recent Publications of the Office of 
Research and Evaluation 
Division of Teacher Education 
College of the City of New York 
(Publications preceding number 15 
are out of print. Available at 500 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York.) 
15. Harold E. Mitzel and William 
Rabinowitz, Reliability of Teach- 
ers’ Verbal Behavior: A Study of 
Withall’s Technique for Assessing 
Social-Emotional Climate in the 
Classroom. June 1953. 30 p. $1.00. 

16. Edwin Wandt and Leonard M. 
Ostreicher, Variability in Observed 
Classroom Behaviors of Junior 
High School Teachers and Classes. 
June 1953. 31 p. $1.00. 

17. William Rabinowitz, The Influ- 
ence of Instructional Sets on Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
Scores. June 1953. 19 p. 75c. 

18. Jacob S. Orleans and Ying Chan, 
Teacher Education Enrollment 
Needs of the Four Municipal Col- 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


leges of New York City, 1953-1961. 
December 1953. 63 p. $1.50 o. p. 
Jacob S. Orleans, The Academic 
Aptitude of Teacher Education 
Students in the Municipal Col- 
leges of New York City. April 
1954. 16 p. 75c. 

Harold E. Mitzel and L. P. Aik- 
man. Teacher-Pupil Attitudes and 
Their Relation to Satisfaction with 
Student Teaching. April 1954. 
30 p. $1.00. 

Edwin Wandt and Harold E. Mit- 
zel. Studies of Teacher Behavior: 
Plan for a Program of Research. 
June 1954. 21 p. 75c. 

Louis P. Aikman and Leonard M. 
Ostreicher. Development of an 
Inventory for ae Satisfac- 
tion with Student Teaching. July 
1954. 22 p. 75c. 

Edwin Wandt and Louis P. Aik- 
man. Analysis of the “Idealized” 
Teaching Positions Desired by 
Student Teachers. July 1954. 20 
p. 75c. 

Harold E. Mitzel; Leonard M. 
Ostreicher; and Sidney R. Reiter. 
Development of Altitudinal Dt- 
mensions from Teachers’ Draw- 
ings. September 1954. 49 p. $1.50. 
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Browsing Through the Wookshelves 


With 
Devel y Me Cushey 


Hail and Farell 


With this issue, the original editor of this column turns over both the 
pleasures and labors of reviewing and editing it to Dr. Robert L. McCaul, As- 
sistant Director, The Center for Teacher Education, University of Chicago. She 
bespeaks for him the same cooperation from publishers, reviewers and readers 
that she has had. Readers who are also reviewers will know that book reviewing 
is largely reserved for nights and weekends. For herself, Miss McCuskey seeks 
more restful Sundays; for The Journal of Teacher Education, the advantages of a 
fresh approach; and for Dr. McCaul, the growth that comes from continuous 
exposure to new ideas and new materials.—D. M. 

The editors are deeply indebted to Dr. McCuskey who introduced “Browsing 
Through the Bookshelves” in the very first issue of the Journal and has for five 
years edited this department with great skill. But twenty deadlines are enough, 
so we wish her “more restful Sundays” and extend our heartiest thanks. 

Dr. McCaul, the new editor, will be introduced in the March issue. 





Secondary Youth and Schools 


Adapting the Secondary-School Program to 
the Needs of Youth. Fifty-second Yearbook, 
Part I, of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 316 p. Paper, $2.75; Cloth $3.50). 


This text is a contribution to pro- 
fessional education because it consoli- 
dates many of the points of emphasis 
of the modern movement in secondary 
education which advocates that the cur- 
riculum should meet the needs of 
youth. This text covers a few areas 
very well, but leaves much to be desired 
in the areas of academic specialization 
for the future professional worker and 
the implications of the esthetics in 
modern living. These areas need ex- 
ploration as well as the areas which 


should be accepted and participated in 
by all secondary school students. 

The text is outlined to show how the 
needs of youth are discovered and how 
the curriculum and members of the 
school staff can improve secondary edu- 
cation by recognizing and meeting 
these needs. 

The most outstanding chapter in this 
work is “Designing Programs to Meet 
the Common Needs of Youth,” by 
Hroald Alberty. This chapter presents 
a very critical analysis of the core pro- 
grams and their implications in mod- 
ern secondary education. 

The yearbook was produced by a 
committee headed by William G. Brink 
of Northwestern University. 

Warren F. Pelton 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


$29 
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The Adolescent, A Book of Readings, 
edited by Jerome M. Seidman, (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1953 798 p. $4.50) 
is an outstanding collection of original 
source materials covering the area of 
adolescent development in_ general. 
Selections from appropriate authors 
and a wide variety of professional 
journals have been chosen in such a 
way that student interest as well as 
teacher need should be satisfied. 


This volume should be of value in 
courses concerned with adolescent de- 
velopment as supplementary reading. 
The unusually adequate coverage for 
this type of book of material concerned 
with attitudes, beliefs, and feelings of 
adolescents should make it of interest 
to any person or professional worker 
who is concerned with any phase of 
work with the adolescent boy or girl. 

Frank C. Arnold 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


A series of case studies of high school 
students, The High School Student— 
A Book of Cases, by John W. M. Roth- 
ney (New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 
1953. 271 pp. $1.90), differs from many 
books of this type in that it does not 
claim to illustrate best methods of deal- 
ing with cases nor does it advocate any 
special way of dealing with adolescent 
problems. Designed primarily for the 
use in the training of teachers, the first 
chapter discusses some methods of 
eon wl students. The pupils described 
in the book were 27 students selected at 
random from 870 girls and boys of four 
Wisconsin high schools. These pupils 
were selected as sophomores, divided 
into control groups and counseled dur- 
ing their last two years of high school. 

The devices used for collecting data 
about pupils included academic, atten- 
dance and health records; conferences 
with parents, teachers and pupils; re- 
ports written by map behavior de- 
scriptions by teachers; questionnaires, 


tests, cumulative records and follow-up 
studies. Many valuable suggestions can 
be found in this material for both the 
inexperienced and experienced. 


The cases reviewed illustrate the va- 
riety of characteristics found among 
children of the typical class room. They 
are classified under the headings of: 
“The Troubled Ones, Ones in Trouble, 
The Happy Ones, The Physically 
Handicapped, The Quiet Ones.” 

As the experienced teacher reads the 
book, he feels that any of the cases 
could be duplicated from his own ex- 
perience. The challenging questions at 
the beginning of each chapter alerts 
the reader to discover for himself tech- 
niques for dealing with the particular 
case as do the questions at the end of 
each case. 

In the final chapter the author dis- 
cusses some principles of adolescent de- 
velopment and challenges the reader to 
see how well the generalizations applied 
to the specific individuals described. 
Problems of peer-group adjustments, 
teacher-student relationships, home 
background, frustrations, aggressions, 
interests and vocational choices are 
among the principles discussed. Follow- 
ing the author’s discussion, other prob- 
lems of development are raised for the 
consideration of the student teacher 
group or the in-service training group 
who would delve deeper into the cases 
reviewed or others within their own 
experience. 

John J. Kleinfelter 
La Mesa (Calif.) High School 


Unique Film Guide 


How to select, obtain and use the 
right film at the right time for a given 
purpose is a problem which is largely 
unsolved. However, in the field of 
psychiatry, psychology and mental 
health we now have a unique and valu- 
able tool for selection, Films in Psy- 
chiatry, Psychology and Mental Health 
by Adolph Nichtenhauser, Marie L. 
Coleman, and David S. Ruhe, (New 
York: Health Education Council, 
Medical Audio-visual Institute of the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, 1953. 269 pp. $6.00). Here are 
fifty-one critical reviews of films in the 
field, and brief reviews of fifty addi- 
tional films. The aims, subject matter 
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and techniques are carefully outlined 
and evaluated, and potential audiences 
are coded. For example of the forty- 
one films coded on the papers, twenty- 
one are coded as useful for teachers and 
educators, five as suitable for use with 
high school students. We need more 
tools such as this one, which was in- 
cidentally, produced by foundation 


grants. 
—D.M. 


MASS MEDIA 


Mass Media and Education, The Fifty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Educaiton, Part II (The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954) 290 p., $4.00. 


Facts and figures, research findings, 
and conclusions regarding the press, 
the movies, and broadcasting and their 
social impact in the United States are 
presented by eleven able and well-in- 
formed men in this one volume. These 
men are to be complimented on their 
success in bringing together in coher- 
ent and readable fashion the cream 
of curernt thought on these subjects. 
At the same time, their writing is 
necessarily very compact, representing 
as it does the distillation of scores of 
books and articles on communication 
as well as extensive thought of their 
own. Research studies which in their 
original form occuppy an entire vol- 
ume are frequently presented in a 
paragraph or less. Material presented 
so briefly often fails to stress the sig- 
nificance which it deserves. 

That the yearbook contains more 
discussion of mass media than of edu- 
cation is explained by Nelson B. Henry 
in the editor’s preface: “. . . while the 
educational implications of the effects 
of mass communications are appro- 
priately recognized the content and ef- 
fects of messages disseminated through 
the mass media are viewed in the light 
of their social values, as well.” Most 
certainly any teacher will profit from 
the information in this book, but he 
must not expect to find much regard- 
ing teaching methods. The value will 
lie in understanding, not in tech- 
niques. Edgar Dale, in the introduc- 
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tion, points out that “. . . no teacher 
in our schools can teach with full ef- 
fectiveness unless he has a keen under- 
standing of the role of mass media in 
the life of his students.” 

This “life of his students” is not 
bounded by classroom walls, either. 
“The adult, not the child, makes this 
environment,” states R. J. Blakely, who 
believes that “it is in the service of 
adult education that the mass media 
can best serve the free society.” He 
goes further to say, “It has not yet been 
recognized that adult education is 
everybody’s business and that the mass 
media are supremely adapted to adult 
education.” 

Throughout, the social impact of the 
mass media is approached primarily 
from the standpoint of the citizen rath- 
er than from that of the pupil. Per G. 
Stensland reminds us that “at times we 
forget that the student in our classroom 
is a member of the public, present or 
future.” And Blakely speaks of “citi- 
zens as educators—professional and lay 

. » which places a responsibility on 
teachers beyond the school and equally 
with other members of the community. 
Several of the contributors make worth- 
while suggestions regarding the dis- 
charge of that responsibility, too. 

The child is not ignored completely 
in this yearbook, for he too is a consum- 
er of the mass media, and he, too, is at 
times the subject of research studies. As 
an example, Dallas W. Smythe, in his 
chapter on “The Content and Effects of 
Broadcasting,” says: “The available evi- 
dence does not indicate that a well- 
functioning child is moved to commit a 
crime by a radio or TV program. Such 
results probably take place only where 
the child’s psychological or social status 
is pathological, even without the ex- 
cuse of seeing or hearing the act via 
broadcasting.” He does warn, however, 
that “these theories (in this chapter) 
are still far from thoroughly tested or 
adequately developed.” 


—Harold Van Winkle 
Bowling Green State University, 
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HISTORY OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Lawrence A. Cremin, David A. Shannon, 
and Mary Evelyn Townsend, A History of 
Teachers College, Columbia University (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954) 289 
p. $4.25. 

During Columbia University’s bi- 
centennnial celebration, three teachers 
College faculty members, with the help 
of a number of their co-workers, have 
taken a look at their institution from 
the date of its founding. In this vol- 
ume of history the material presented 
is of such a readable nature that lay- 
men as well as educators interested in 
understanding the development of ma- 
jor teacher education institutions will 

nd pleasure and profit in reviewing 
sevently-four years of continued prog- 
ress. 

Part I emphasizes the years from 
1880 to 1894, a period from Grace 
Dodge's “Kitchen Garden” movement 
to the founding of a college specifically 
designed for the training of teachers, 
and the period from 1894 to 1927 where 
a small college with a few specialities 
developed into a national and interna- 
tional institution of higher learning. 
Part II, from 1927 to 1954, stresses the 
reorganization period of the college, the 
problems of the war and post-war years, 
the changes in the student body and the 
growth of the faculty. 

Though the book is chronologically 
organized, the emphases are on the fac- 
tors which have made possible a great 
college. Carefully analyzed, well docu- 
mented and described in detail are 
such factors as: the social forces which 
brought about the need for such an in- 
stitution, the insight of early educators, 
student influence on curriculum and 
administration, financial difficulties and 
how they were met, and both the di- 
verse and the common elements of dis- 
a and agreement among fac- 

members. The closing chapter pre- 
pm a look at the future in terms of 
the past as it has been interpreted. 


—Winifred Jensen 
Bowling Green State University 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

Edward Podolsky, M.D., The Jealous Child, 
(New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1954) 147 p. $3.75. 

egy is an emotion which has 
many different causes. Many children 
are jealous. All present problems which 

proper sabionen A jealous child 
= have purely physical defects such 
as rheumatic heart or diabetes; perha 
he is the obese child or the left-handed 
child; or he may have speech defects or 
be hard of hearing or the victim of 
some nerve disorder. Whatever the de- 
fect, he knows he is different and is sen- 
sitive about it. 

Other causes of jealousy are seen in 
the maladjusted child who may be suf- 
fering from sibling jealousy. He may be 
adopted or a step-child or the child of 
divorced parents—any one of whom 
may feel unwanted; or he may be a 
member of a minority group. 

Dr. Podolsky discusses the causes un- 
derlying the jealousy of each group of 
children and offers concrete suggestions 
for help and guidance which both par- 
ents and teachers will find useful in 
meeting the problems of the jealous 
child. 

Nelly Wolfheim, Psychology in the Nursery 
School, (Translated by Charles L. Hannam. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1953) 
144 p. $3.75. 

Much of the erotic behavior of the 
children which the author observed in 
her nursery school in Germany could 
be traced, she says, to the Oedipus com- 
plex, especially in only children, or to 
sexuality in young children, which dis- 
covery is quietly ignored by educators. 
She sees evidence of sexuality in thumb 
sucking, in masturbation, sometimes 
in such children’s play as “doctor”, and 
even in the use of “dirty” words. Some 
of the children, even at nursery school 
age, had neurotic tendencies. The 
author believes that psychoanalytically 
trained nursery school teachers could 
help these children to develop normal- 
I 
oe who have difficulty in ac- 
cepting Freudian theories, will reject 
many of these interpretations. They 
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will, however, accept her methods of 
dealing with the problems. Aims for 
the nursery school, her suggestions for 
running it, and her discussion of play 
and occupations suitable for the chil- 
dren follow closely the reommendations 
of those in this country whose major 
interest is education of pre-school chil- 
dren. 
—Agnes A. Van Winkle 
Bowling Green State University 


BRIEF MENTION 

Margaret Hamilton Erdt, Teaching Art in 
the Elementary School, (New York: Rhine- 
hart, 1954) 284 p. $6.00. 

The author has presented a broad, 
basic, sound philosophy and exposition 

ertaining to art education. It has been 

ormulated upon experiences and thor- 
ough understanding of the whole child, 
his needs and growth—giving a com- 
plete cycle and reaction to experiencing 
art. Each phase and suggested activity 
(carefully explained) has been vital- 
ized by good photographers. This is an 
inspiring text for those who are teach- 
ing children. 
—Ruby LeVier 

Bowling Green (Ohio) 

Public Schools 

In the Foreword of Careers for Eng- 
lish Majors, by Ruth Middlebrook 
(New York: New York University 
Press, 1954; 27 p., 25c) we are remind- 
ed that this useful booklet was “origin- 
ally published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany as a service to college English 
teachers in the hope that it would en- 
courage their students toward further 
work in English.” 

The booklet should certainly serve 
its purpose. Miss Middlebrook discusses 
with judicious caution “the occupa- 
tional possibilities that are open to a 
college student whose major interest is 
English” (Foreword). There is a well- 
organized listing and brief discussion 
of careers for which a major in English 
is an indispensable preparation or at 
least a valuable asset: teaching, writing, 
editing, social service, government serv- 
ice, business, industry, the armed forces 
—to name a few. An index of careers 
mentioned in the booklet is appended. 

—Dorothy E. Multon. 
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Mardel Ogilvie, Speech in the Elementary 
School (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954) p. 318 p., $4.50. 


There are a number of books which 
purport to offer what this book does 
offer. This reviewer believes that here, 
at last, is a book which can be used by 
the classroom teacher with pleasure and 
profit, and also by the speech therapist 
seeking material for speech improve- 
ment classes. 

The author has maintained a sim- 
ple, but dignified, approach and avoid- 
ed the hackneyed doggerel found in so 
many books of this type. 

The reviewer believes that the three 
purposes of the author have been fully 
achieved: (1) to suggest ways to pro- 
mote effective communication in the 
elementary classroom, (2) to indicate 
the speaking activities that are a part 
of the language-arts program, and (3) 
to note the part the classroom teacher 
plays in improving the child’s speech. 

—Alice Greiner 

The purpose of Mario A. Pei and 
Frank Gaynor in compiling A Diction- 
ary of Linguistics (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954, $6.00) is ad- 
mirable. Its 238 pages of definitions 
should be, as the authors state in the 
preface, ‘‘a handy work of reference for 
students and workers in the allied fields 
of grammar and language study, phi- 
lology and historical linguistics, pho- 
netics, phonemics, and structural lin- 
guistics.” In some respects, however, 
students are likely to find this diction- 
ary less than satisfactory. There is a sur- 
prising lack of illustrative material and 
some definitions, especially of elemen- 
tary terms, may prove almost useless. 
For example, infinitive clause is defined 
as “a clause in which an infinitive has 
predicative function,” particle as “a 
word usually uninflected and invari- 
able, used to indicate syntactical rela- 
tionships.” No illustrations are given. 
How easy it would have been to illu- 
minate dozens of such abstract defini- 
tions by adding simple examples. The 
advanced student needs neither the 
definition nor the illustration; the be- 
ginning student needs both. 

—Dorothy Moulton. 








WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Restudy of the Needs for Higher Educa- 
tion. The money appropriated by the 1953 
session of the California State Legislature for 
a statewide survey on the needs for higher 
education through 1965 provided for the em- 
ployment of a chief consultant and a survey 
staff. The chief consultant for the study is Dr. 
T. R. McConnell, formerly president of the 
University of Buffalo. He is assisted by Dr. 
Thomas Holy of the University of California 
at Berkeley, and Dr. Hubert Semans of the 
California State Department of Education. 
Many other staff members both from within 
and without California have been employed 
to serve as consultants for various curricular 
fields. 

One of the fields under study has been 
teacher education. The report on teacher edu- 
cation will cover an analysis of present prac- 
tices and procedures in the education of teach- 
ers, a projection of supply and demand for 
teachers throughout 1965, and appropriate 
recommendations on how the supply and de- 
mand factors may be balanced. Dr. James C. 
Stone, Specialist in Teacher Education, State 
Department of Education, has been preparing 
the report, assisted by an Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Education. 

Foundation Projects. There are five teach- 
er education projects in California sponsored 
by foundations for the purpose of experiment- 
ing with new ways to educate teachers. Four of 
these projects are sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation and are now under way at the follow- 
ing places: Claremont Graduate School, Clare- 
mont; San Diego State College in cooperation 
with the San Diego City Schools; the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles; the 
San Francisco Public Schools in cooperation 
with the San Francisco State College and other 
institutions in the Bay Area of California. A 
fifth project at the College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, is sponsored by the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion. 

The Ford Foundation projects are designed 
to take persons with a bachelor’s degree and 
prepare them for teaching with an additional 
year of professional courses and laboratory ex- 
periences. 


Around the Nation 


The Rosenberg Fcundation project at the 
College of the Pacific, which is designed to 
prepare elementary teachers, begins with per- 
sons who have completed two years of junior 
college and offers them an intensive third year 
and two summer sessions of senior college 
preparation. 

“Careers in Education.” A noteworthy 
contribution to the recruitment now going 
on in California is the publication of a book- 
let entitled “Careers in Education” by the 
California Teachers Association’s Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, under the direction of Dr. Lucien Kin- 
ney of Stanford University and Charles Hamil- 
ton, Commission Secretary. The booklet is de- 
signed for high school and junior college stu- 
dents who want information on vocational 
opportunities. 

The California Education Study Council. 
Lay leaders in education in California have 
long felt the need for a citizen’s state-wide 
study council which would bring together 
varying interests and points-of-view in the 
study of public education problems. 

As a result of a conference sponsored by 
the California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers at Stanford University in the summer of 
1953, a new organization in California, entitled 
“The California Education Study Council”, has 
been formed. The group consists of represent- 
atives from many lay and professional organi- 
zations. The purpose of the Council is to ex- 
change information, plans, and programs; to 
discuss major issues in public education; to 
promote resarch on the issues and to consider 
possible lines of action of the constituent 
member organizations, it being clearly under- 
stood that each member organization retains 
full freedom of thought and action, including 
the dissemination of facts regarding the prob- 
lems of education. 

The first two problems now under study by 
the Council are: (1) the recruitment of teach- 
ers, and (2) the school facilities problem. 
The chairman of the group is Mrs. P. D. Bevil, 
immediate past-president of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The secre- 
tary is Dr. Robert Gillingham, President of 
the California Teachers Association. 

—James C. Stone. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


In the spring of 1954 the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards requested the Research Department 
of the CTA to conduct a study of the aca- 
demic backgrounds of California secondary 
teachers to determine to what extent the back- 
ground coincides with the teaching assign- 
ment. A bulletin has been issued presenting 
the first summation and analysis of the find- 
ings. In addition to other conclusions the find- 
ings show the problem of adequacy of aca- 
demic preparation is least serious in the fields 
of literature, United States history and gov- 
ernment, and college preparatory social stud- 
ies; moderately serious in the fields of general 
English, college-preparatory mathematics, sci- 
ence, and general social studies; most serious 
in the special English subjects and general 
mathematics. 

Considerable attention has been directed 
toward the Commission’s statement support- 
ing recent trends in teacher education and cer- 
tification in California. The statement, pub- 
lished under the title, “A Great Profession 
Comes of Age,” serves both as an answer to 
certain critics of professional education and 
as a guide to desirable practices in upgrading 
certification and teacher education. The state- 
ment puts the teaching profession in Califor- 
nia on record as favoring even more rigorous 
safeguards for accreditation of institutions and 
professional licensure. 

—Charles E. Hamilton. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


During the summer of 1954 The Ameri- 
can University provided an interesting new 
program designed to appeal especially to 
teachers and to teachers-in-training. This was 
a summer Institute on Current Problems in 
Education. The Institute was organized with- 
in the Department of Education. It ran for a 
period of six weeks and accrued six semester 
hours of credit. While it was planned as a 
graduate level program, a few qualified under- 
graduate students were admitted. 

Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., Chairman of 
the Department of Education, served as the 
director of the Institute. The assistant direc- 
tor was Mrs. Louise S. Walker, who is the 
Supervisor of the Audio-Visual Education pro- 
gram in the public schools of Montgomery 
County, Maryland. Forty different speakers ap- 
peared on the Institute program during the 
six weeks period. These included representa- 
tives from the U. S. Office of Education, the 
National Education Association and several of 
its departments, the American Council on 
Education, The Childhood Education Associa- 
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tion, the Maryland State Department of 
Education, the District of Columbia Public 
Schools, nearby school systems in Maryland 
and Virginia, the University of Virginia, How- 
ard University, Wilson Teachers College, and 
others. 


GEORGIA 


A “New Look” at Teacher Education. In 
the May, 1954, issue of the Georgia Education 
Journal, T. W. Mahler, Administrative Dean, 
Atlanta Division, University of Georgia, says 
the term “new look” as used by L. M. Lester, 
founder and director of the Georgia Teacher 
Education Council, “aptly describes the major 
and vital service the Council has rendered to 
colleges and universities of the state concerned 
with the education of teachers.” 

Through the cooperative teamwork of repre- 
sentatives from teacher education institutions 
public schools, State Department of Education, 
and organizations of parents and other lay 
groups, the Council has helped colleges look 
carefully at their responsibilities and has 
helped them maintain communication with 
other groups who are also concerned with 
the education of teachers. The result has been 
a statement of criteria for an acceptable pro- 
gram of teacher education in the colleges. The 
Council has helped the colleges to: 

(1) Formulate realistic educational objec- 
tives in conformity with the nature and func- 
tions of the profession in our democratic so- 
ciety; 

(2) Design education programs leading to 
the achievement of these objectives on the 
part of the students; 

(3) Provide qualified staff and adequate 
equipment and materials to implement the 
planned program; 

(4) Attract and hold students qualified to 
complete the program in sufficient numbers 
to meet the needs of the profession; 

(5) Evaluate the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram in terms of the performance of its 
graduates. 

—J. Harold Saxon. 


ILLINOIS 


Dr. Robert Topp, director of the graduate 
school at National College of Education, Evan- 
ston, has been named dean of the college, ac 
cording to President K. Richard Johnson. 

This is the first time in its 68-year-old his 
tory that National College has had such ar 
officer, President Johnson says. In his nev 
position, Dr. Topp will supervise the educa 
tional program of the college. He will con 
tinue to direct the graduate division which the 
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college established two years ago. 

One hundred seventy teachers who are em, 
ployed during the day are registered for part- 
time study in the graduate school and thirty. 
five students have been awarded the master’s 
of education degree since the graduate div- 
sion was inaugurated. 

Under Dr. Topp’s direction the college has 
established a teacher-qualification program to 
enable graduates with liberal arts degrees to 
prepare themselves in one calendar year for 
elementary teaching while earning a master’s 
degree. Dr. Topp says that the teacher-quali- 
fication program was designed to help alleviate 
the current shortage of 124,480 qualified ele- 
mentary teachers needed throughout the na- 
tion. 


INDIANA 


TEPS Activities. Under the leadership of 
Dale Morehead, chairman, the twenty-one 
members of the Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards Commitee have continued 
to work with legitimate educational groups 
and legal groups toward the preparation of 
students for the teaching profession and to- 
wards standards that will be inviting for them 
to remain in the profession. 

The Third Conference on the Fifth Year in 
Teacher Education was held at Indiana Uni- 
versity, July 15-17, 1954. This successful con- 
ference was under the leadership of Dr. How- 
ard Batchelder, Director of Secondary Student 
Teaching, Indiana University. 

Under the leadership of Miss Margaret Swee- 
ney, questionnaires are being prepared for a 
state survey of laboratory experiences. 

The coordination of workshops and confer- 
ences was continued under the leadership of 
Dr. H. B. Allman. A chart of scheduled sum- 
mer workshops and conferences was prepared 
and distributed state-wide. 

Dr. George Ostheimer is planning a study 
of the supply and demand of teachers in In- 
diana. 

Emergency Permit Rules were studied be- 
fore the public hearing was held by the State 
Commission on Teacher Training and Licen- 
sing. 

Members of the committee were invited to 
participate in visitations to colleges by the 
AACTE. 

Panels are being furnished for professional 
meetings over the state. Teachers have become 
come aware of the fact that the dignity and 
welfare of the profession must come from 
within the profession. 

—Borden R. Purcell. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


News Notes, Enrollment in the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers Colleges and the Massa- 
chusetts School of Art as of October 1, 1954, 
is 4,950, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
1953 enrollment. The freshman class increased 
30 per cent over the size of the freshman class 
of 1953. 

Ground was broken for the new $3,025,000 
Teachers College plant at Westfield on Octo- 
ber 13. This plant is to be completed in one 
and one-half years and will accommodate five 
hundred students. 

The new salary schedule for Massachusetts 
State Teachers College faculty members, 
adopted by the 1954 Legislature, is as follows: 

Professor—$6,180-$7,980. 

Associate Professor—$5,340-$6,780. 

Assistant Professor—$4,680-$5,760. 

Instructor—$3,840-$4,920. 

—John F. Bowler 

Massachusetts Teachers Association. Miss 
Doris Almy, Director of the Public Relations 
Committee will hold a conference at the 
Sheraton Plaza January 29, 1955, on the 
theme, “Changing Times,” meaning change 
in retirement, in use of national and state 
materials, in program planning, in educa- 
tional reporting. 

The Citizenship Committee will hold a 
conference on March 19 at the Sheraton- 
Kimball in Springfield. The general theme 
will be “Education of the New Citizens.” 

The Classroom Activities Committee will 
hold two conferences on the general theme, 
“The Teacher's Place in Education Today.” 
The major desire will be to stimulate interest 
in teaching among high school and college 
students. 

The Legislative Committee will continue 
its efforts with the 1955 session of the State 
Legislature to secure increased state aid funds 
for public education. 

The Massachusetts Council on Teacher 
Education held its first meeting of the school 
year on November 18 at the Beethoven 
School in Newton. The general theme was 
“Patterns of Teacher Education in Massachu- 
setts.” Dr. Daniel O'Leary was chairman of 
the program, which included reports covering 
the programs in five groups of institutions. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council plans were made for the 
January meeting. The Committee felt that it 
was desirable to follow up the November 
meeting in some significant way and to relate 
the program to teacher competence. It was 
decided that a survey will be made of grad- 
uates of all the institutions in an attempt to 
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discover their opinions of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program from which they 
graduated. 

TEPS Commission. At the opening meet- 
ing of the TEPS Commission, held October 
2, the Commission regretfully accepted the 
resignation of Frederick O. Holmes, who has 
served as chairman since the organization of 
the group, and who is also at present Presi- 
dent of the Council on Teacher Education. 
The following are newly elected officers: 
Chairman, Wilson C. Collin—Weeks Junior 
High School, Newton Centre; Vice-Chairman, 
Lester S. Vander Werf, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, Northeastern University; Secretary, 
Elizabeth W. Storer, Coolidge School, Melrose. 

The Commission voted to continue the 
Ethics Committee for another year. Two 
other committees were organized—one to 
work with the PTA Council on the prepara- 
tion of a brochure on teaching, the other to 
work on the problem of balancing teacher 
supply and demand. 

The Commission voted to organize one ma- 
jor conference to be held on March 26, the 
subject being on the general topic of profes- 
sional standards. 

Massachusetts Council for the Public 
Schools. The Council has organized a state- 
wide committee to stimula‘e interest in state 
aid for public education. Mr. Graham T. 
Winslow is chairman and Mr. Samuel G. At- 
kinson is executive secretary. 

—Lester S. Vander Werf 


MICHIGAN 

The Michigan TEPS Committee has de- 
cided to expand its activities on a state-wide 
basis and therefore has requested the presi- 
dent of each of the one hundred twenty MEA 
districts to establish a TEPS committee in 
that district. Three major areas of action for 
these local district committees were suggested: 
(1) teacher recruitment, (2) preservice and 
in-service training, and (3) teacher welfare 
services. 

Meetings have been planned for the winter 
and spring months to discuss two major topics 
—recruitment and certification. 

—Gerald N. Simmons 


NEW JERSEY 

“Living Africa,” a project consisting of a 
program and exhibition devoted to African 
culture, is being sponsored jointly by Newark 
State Teachers College and the Newark Mu- 
seum. : 

This is the first known experiment of its 
kind in the United States wherein a museum 
and a state teachers college work cooperatively 


on one central theme. The project, which 
also includes an exhibit of African ethnog- 
raphy set up at the Newark Museum, func- 
tions in three parts. The first part, which be- 
gan on November 3, consists of a series of lec- 
tures on African culture. Titles of the lec- 
tures included “Sculpture of Negro Africa,” 
“The Dance and Life,” “African Culture.” 
The final exposition was given on December 
2 when three New Jersey classroom teachers 
presented and demonstrated the use of ma- 
terials and methods in teaching about Africa 
in the primary, intermediate, and junior high 
school grades. 

The second part of the program will in- 
clude the use of the exhibit as background for 
demonstration lessons which will be taught 
by a member of the Newark Museum staff for 
Newark State College students who are pre- 
paring for their junior year of practice teach- 
ing during January and February, 1955. 

As a third part of the project, the Newark 
Museum will cooperate with suburban junior 
high schools, which are studying Africa at 
this time, in planing tours of the exhibit. 
Students on these tours will have an opportu- 
nity to meet Africans who are studying at 
colleges and universities in the United States. 


NEW YORK 


A modern, self-contained classroom unit 
for secondary schools, designed and furnished 
for maximum use of instructional aids, has 
been installed permanently at New York Uni- 
versity and was officially opened for public 
viewing on October 25. 

The full-size model has been built into the 
re-designed first floor of NYU’s Press Annex 
Building. It was developed by Professor A. J. 
Foy Cross and Associate Professor Irene F. 
Cypher of the NYU School of Education, in 
conjunction with officials of the National 
Education Association and Eggers and Hig- 
gins, New York City architects. The unit's 
furniture, audio-visual materials, and other 
physical equipment represent the most ad- 
vanced products of leading manufacturers. 

The room consists of tow major areas: the 
main classroom and the conference work sec- 
tions. The classroom section contains space 
for lectures, demonstrations, and informal 
reading; a television-radio phonograph core; 
a project center with work tables and suitable 
storage area; a visitors’ section that features a 
continuing graphic presentaiton of the groups’ 
activities. The furniture is designed for flexi- 
ble arrangement, and all projection equip- 
ment is on rolling stands. 

The conference area consist of an office 
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conference room; a work section where stu- 
dents can mount slides, review and splice 
films and store those items; and a dark 
room with a developing and printing labora- 


tory. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Increase in Enrollment. The big news on 
the Dickinson State Teachers Colelge Campus 
this fall was the 37 per cent increase in en- 
rolilment. This increase presented a welcome 
but challenging problem to the college au- 
thorities, since it means that immediate 
action must be taken to provide the facilities 
to handle the expected influx during the next 
several years. 

—Gordon Olson 


RHODE ISLAND 


News Notes. Many qualified former teach- 
ers are again in service. A subcommittee of 
the state TEPS Commission, after a confer- 
ence with the superintendents of the state, 
came out with much and varied publicity 
towards returning qualified teachers to wait- 
ing classrooms. An appeal to local PTA units 
uncovered a number of qualified teachers. A 
number of school districts changed regulations 
with regard to employing married teachers, 
granting rights of tenure and pay, according 
to regular salary schedules. 

Several school systems insituted student 
teacher training programs wherein liberal arts 
college graduates were programmed into re- 
quired educational courses and student teach- 
ing. thus qualifying them for certification. 

In the planning stage is a state convention 
for the consideration of TEPS problems. Ef- 
fort is being made to gain wide participation 
in this conference from lay as well as profes- 
sional groups. 

—Leonard L. Maine 


UTAH 


Merit Rating Committee. Following a rec- 
ommendation of the previously operating 
Utah Public School Survey Commission, the 
Utah Legislature passed a law to set up the 
Utah School Merit Rating Committee in De- 
cember, 1953. Its assignment was to make 
recommendations to the Legislature as to the 
feasibility of teacher appraisal and incentive 
pay. It was authorized to cooperate with 


school districts in field tests of experimental 
programs to help develop a workable plan. 

Following much deliberaiton, a good deal 
of research on merit rating, and many meet- 
ings during the past six months, the commit- 
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tee has arrived at this basic assumption: that 
there is fairness in the principle of compen- 
sating educators on the basis of quality of 
performance and that “a successfully operating 
program should result in important benefits 
to pupils, educators and Utah citizens gen- 
erally.”2 

The recognize, however, that they don’t 
have the answer to merit rating of teachers 
and that they probably won't find the best 
answers without cooperative effort with school 
personnel and a good deal of experimentation. 

At the present time the committee is solicit- 
ing the cooperation of at least two or three 
school districts to operate evaluation programs 
on an experimental basis. It is recommended 
that salaries of teachers not be included as 
part of these initial tests. A set of guide-rules 
for field tests has been prepared for the use 


of cooperating districts. 
—E. T. Demars 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The task of codifying the accumulated reg- 
ulations on teacher certification was handed 
the West Virginia Committee on Teacher 
Education by the State Board of Education. 
The committee decided to “start from scratch” 
in developing a completely new set of certi- 
fication standards to recommend for adoption 
by the State Board. 

Broader representation on the state com- 
mittee is assured through a reorganization 
plan effective January 1, 1955. Representa- 
tives are appointed by the State Board of 
Education. The committee will total thirty- 
nine members. 


WISCONSIN 


Curricula Study. The Board of Regents 
of State Colleges is sponsoring a study of the 
curricula of all state colleges in an effort to 
find out just what is being taught at the vari- 
ous institutions. A possible future result will 
be a more balanced program for all future 
teachers. The title of the study is “A Study of 
Two and Four-Year Curricula for the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary School Teachers at the 
Wisconsin State Colleges.”"—O. H. Plenzke. 


TEPS News. Members of the Wisconsin 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards served as consultants at 
the meeting of the WEA locals at Stevens 
Point on September 11. The topic considered 


1Utah School Merit Rating Study Commit- 
tee, “Preliminary Report and Recommenda- 
tions,” (Salt Lake City, September, 1954), 
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was “What Progress Are We Making in 
Teacher Education and Certification?” 

The Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers, 
prepared by the TEPS Commission, is now 
ready for distribution. It provides a source of 
information and inspiration for all members 
of the profession. The Handbook contains a 
wealth of material covering all phases of edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. It answers questions as 
to teacher welfare and retirement. It pro- 
vides a quick reference for information deal- 
ing with the history of public education in 
Wisconsin, financing education, teacher prepa- 
ration, and in-service education as well as the 
story of NEA and WEA. 

—H. I. Peterson 


WYOMING 

Scholarships, Wyoming is conducting a 
never-ending campaign to alleviate the teacher 
shortage. As a part of this program the 32nd 
Legislature appropriated $20,000 for the 1953- 
1955 biennium to be used to reinstate the High 
School Normal Training Program. Money not 
used for this purpose was to be used for 
scholarships for Wyoming high-school grad- 
uates to prepare themselves to teach. Only one 
high school established a normal training de- 
partment during the 1953-1954 school year, and 
none were established for the 1954-1955 school 
year. This resulted in thirty scholarships for 
the first year and thirty-five for the next 
school year. 


The State Teacher Scholarships have repre- 
sented a two-year experiment in Wyoming. 
Just how many teachers will go into the class- 
room from this first group is yet to be seen. 
A number of holders of scholarships for the 
1953-54 school year are applying for a second 
year’s scholarship, which will assure them of 
at least two years of training. Scholarship 
awards for the 1954-55 school year were made 
July 19. 

Applicants for State Teacher Scholarships 
were asked to state why they wished to be- 
come teachers; their answers show a realistic 
insight into the demands of teaching and an 
inspiring seriousness of purpose on the part of 
many young people. One young lady wrote: 
“I would like to teach the first grade because 
I believe that the first year of any child’s edu- 
cation is an especially important one. I like 
young children and get along with them espe- 
cially well in that age group. . . . It would 
give me a great deal of satisfaction to know 
that I was laying the foundation upon which 
a happy and successful education could be 
built.” 

The State Teacher Scholarships were made 
available by the State Legislature, and a con- 
tinuance of the program depends upon the 
wishes of the Legislature. It is the opinion of 
the State Department of Education that a 
carefully chosen group of applicants for the 
scholarships is a sound investment in the edu- 
cational future of the state. 
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